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World Conditions We Are Facing 


OUR TROUBLES BEGAN AT THE TOWER OF BABEL 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered before the Men's Bible Class of the Riverside Church, N. Y., February 14, 1939 


O stand for a few moments this evening in the pres- 
ence of this noteworthy assemblage, so obviously rep- 
resentative of what is best in the citizenship of our 
great capital city, is truly an inspiration. For the honor of 
your invitation and for the opportunity which it offers, I 
extend to you an expression of my most grateful appreciation. 

It has been suggested that I should say something as to 
the world conditions in which we are living and which we are 
facing. Every adjective which can be thought of has been 
applied to these conditions by somebody during the past three 
or four years. 

One difficulty with our problems is that we are lacking in 
the right kind of leadership to enable us to proceed to their 
solution, the reason for which is that, under the pressure of 
modern conditions and the modern social order—the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the radio, and the newspaper—we are 
tempted to live only in the happenings of the moment. We 
are concerned with the news, with what has just taken place ; 
and we find little opportunity—and, I am sorry to say, little 
inclination—to go behind the news and ask what are its 
causes and what explanation may be given of it. 

As a matter of fact, these extraordinarily difficult and 
complicated problems which face the world of today are 
not, in any correct sense of the word, new. They are new 
in their form, for obvious reasons, but fundamentally they 
are an expression and a revelation of an age-long conflict in 
human nature and human society which forms the back- 
ground of the history of Western civilization. 

Our troubles began at the Tower of Babel. When lan- 
guages were multiplied and men were dispersed, the problem 
of organizing the world had its beginning—organizing it on 
a plane of high ideals, of knowledge, of faith, of human 
service—and that movement has been going on from the 
day of the Tower of Babel until this. 

We fail sometimes to look at the great moving forces in 
history which, should we look at them, illuminate in very 
large measure the practical and definite problems which face 
us day by day. When Western civilization began its course, 
the ruling idea was that the whole of the civilized world 


should be brought under one rule and that, the rule of a 
great military captain. This was in the mind of Alexander 
the Great, when he left Greece to cross Persia on his way 
to India. This was in the mind of Julius Cesar when he left 
Italy to conquer Gaul, and found himself in possession of 
part of what is now Great Britain. 

That movement to unify the world, to bring it under one 
government, with one set of rules or laws and one great cen- 
tral administration, broke down with the fall of Rome. 
There followed the next step, which was nation-building. 
Since all these peoples could not be brought together under 
one government, the notion took form and shape that they 
might be grouped and organized in nations. 

What is a nation? A nation is defined as an ethnic unity 
which inhabits a geographic unity. In terms of that very 
technical and admirable definition, there are few, if any, 
nations, for the reason that the movement of mankind over 
the earth has practically prevented the long continuance of 
anything like ethnic unity. The races have become inter- 
mixed through marriage over not only generations but 
through centuries. 

So we have to content ourselves with the conception of 
ethnic unity which would mean a large ethnic majority in- 
habiting a geographic unity or trying to control one; and, 
if you take the history of Europe and the United States and 
South America from the fall of Rome to today, you can 
write it in terms of that movement. 

A geographic unity is easily defined and observed. Italy is 
a geographic unity, protected on the north by the Alps, on 
the east by the Adriatic, on the south and west by the 
Mediterranean. The Spanish peninsula—Spain and Por- 
tugal—is a geographic unity, protected on the north by the 
Pyrenees, surrounded by the Mediterranean, the Strait of 
Gibraltar, and the Atlantic. The British Isles are a geo- 
graphic unity. Scandinavia is a geographic unity. And, if 
there had been in Central Europe a high row of mountains 
or a very wide sea, we should have avoided nine out of ten 
of the wars which have arisen and been carried on in that 
part of the world during the last thousand years. 
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The desire of a nation to unify itself, to get rid of ele- 
ments that were not liked, that had some different point of 
view, that had a different background, or their desire to get 
possession of a given point of adjacent territory because it 
completed a geographic unity—that is all part of the process 
of nation-building. We are watching it now in the most 
extreme form which it has ever taken—that is, in the case 
of the Third Reich. 

But what is happening there is not new. Recall, if you 
will, the history of the Protestant movement in France. You 
have only to go back something less than four hundred years 
to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, one of the most terrible 
and destructive assaults by men upon men that history rec- 
ords. After that, Henry IV wrote the Edict of Nantes, and 
he protected religious liberty and religious freedom for a 
hundred years. Then, when Louis XIV nullified that Edict 
of Nantes, the Huguenots had to leave France. Most of 
them came to the United States. Sailing from the Port of 
Rochelle, in France, they settled New Rochelle, in West- 
chester County; they came into Pennsylvania; they came to 
Charleston, South Carolina—as refugees, precisely as Jews 
and Catholics and other persecuted groups are coming today 
out of that Third Reich. 

In other words, these fundamental causes and fundamental 
movements have to be reckoned with, not as something transi- 
tory, but as new revelations, new manifestations, of some- 
thing that is deep down in the history of the human race, and 
which has its roots in human nature, and which only can 
be conquered and governed by the highest type of intelligence 
and the highest type of faith. 

We see this process going on, and we see the head of gov- 
ernment, or a government, waiting for opportunity to go 
just a little farther to increase the boundaries of what that 
government believes to be a geographic unity, or in a direc- 
tion which will take in an element of population which that 
government believes to be part of its ethnic unity. There you 
have the story of what has been going on for over a thousand 
years, and which today, instead of being new, is the same 
old contest, the same old conflict, under circumstances so 
extraordinary that the results and effects are far more ap- 
palling than they ever have been earlier in the history of the 
human race. 

What is all this about? Why do these peoples wish to 
unify themselves in a geographic unity in the neighborhood 
of their home? The answer is, first, that they may have the 
sources of livelihood, the necessities of existence. The second 
is that they may find what they conceive to be the geo- 
graphic essentials of protection against attack from without. 

Look at our own history in the United States. Our thirteen 
colonies here on the fringe of the Atlantic seemed a very 
important group of people, and, when organized, to be a 
very considerable nation. But the Northwest Territory, 
Florida, the country that belonged to Mexico, Texas, and 
up in the Northwest, the country that belonged to England 
—one piece after another—we proceeded to build our geo- 
graphic unity into its present form. We took the Atlantic, 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Rio Grande, the Pacific, as our 
boundaries and then that wonderful line which is the most 
significant boundary line in the world, because, without a 
fort and without a camp, it has been for a century and a 
quarter a sign of how civilized people can live side by side, 
maintaining their ethnic unity, without resort to war or the 
rule of force. 

That nation-building process will go on, I assume, until 
the time shall come—and I wish, indeed, it might come soon; 
twenty years ago, we thought it had arrived—when these 
nations, instead of attempting to prey upon each other, to 
take advantage of each other, either in a military or in an 





economic sense, shall find it possible to bind themselves to- 
gether in a world federation that will do for them all what 
our national federation did for us 150 years ago. 

There is no other solution of the world problem in terms 
of prosperity and peace, and the longer it is postponed, the 
more difficult will its achievement be, the greater will be the 
loss in human life, and the greater the disturbance and dis- 
tress to our civilization. 

One looks for some clew to what lies behind the problems 
of these various nations, our own included. We state our 
problems in one way, Great Britain states its problems in 
another, France states its problems in another, Germany in 
another, Italy in another, Japan in another, China in an- 
other—but, fundamentally, those problems all arise at a 
point which it is not difficult to describe. 

A nation, I repeat, in its perfect form, is an ethnic unity 
inhabiting a geographic unity, but that nation is unorganized. 
It is just a people, moving about. The moment that nation 
becomes organized, it is a state. A state is the fundamental 
social and political organization of a nation. It may be ar- 
rived at—and generally is arrived at—unconsciously, with- 
out any formal steps. Long before men knew how to pass 
resolutions or to elect representative bodies, they brought 
into existence a crude form of social organization, and that 
was the state. 

But, as civilization progressed, that state had to find some 
machinery for carrying on its business, some machinery for 
making life possible to its population, some machinery for 
playing its part in the world—and it had to set up a gov- 
ernment. So it is, first, the nation; then the state; and, 
finally, the government. 

The government has been, time and time again, set up by a 
process of development, and without any formal act, with- 
out the meeting of any convention, without any exchange of 
letters, without any documentary evidence of any kind what- 
soever. It has just come into existence, to meet the neces- 
sities of the case. Sometimes, it has come into existence, 
with an unwritten constitution, as in Great Britain. Some- 
times—and, latterly, quite commonly—it has come into 
existence through a written constitution, as in the case of 
the United States, of France, and of almost all of the 
European nations after the Great War. 

That government is not the state. The government plus 
the field of liberty is the state, and, in our constitution, we 
have taken pains to define very specifically the field of gov- 
ernment, and to name definitely the things it could do. We 
have also put down in black and white, what it cannot do 
and what we keep for ourselves. 

Government plus liberty is the state. The government is 
not the state. To have a state, you must add to government, 
liberty ; and, in America and Great Britain, we have always 
reserved, since Magna Carta, by far the larger field of liberty, 
leaving government a restricted and very definitely prescribed 
and defined field. 

As time has gone on, these modern peoples have found 
themselves face to face with an entirely new set of external 
conditions which have modified the possible ways of operat- 
ing these very fundamental principles. Down past the time 
of the institution of the government of the United States, 
conditions—economic and social and political—were rela- 
tively simple; but just about that time began those dis- 
coveries in science, in industry, and in commerce, which 
brought about the industrial revolution. The industrial revo- 
lution was a means of providing man with what he wanted 
for far less human labor than had ever been the case before. 
The machine, operating on a large scale, displaced any quan- 
tity of human effort. 

The first important conflict between human labor and the 
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machine come in Lyons, France, the seat of the silk-weaving 
industry. When the Jacquard loom was invented, 160 years 
ago, the streets of Lyons were filled with shouting mobs who 
destroyed every Jacquard loom that they could find. That 
was the first, and violent, reaction on the part of the dis- 
placed human labor against the new machine and the new 
multiform and manifold method of production. 

A large part of our agricultural problem today is due to 
the fact that where, not so long ago, in our Middle Western 
and Northwestern country, it was possible to find occupa- 
tion for thousands, and hundreds of thousands, of farm own- 
ers and farm laborers, today, the improved and remarkably 
efficient agricultural machinery has displaced them by the 
thousands and the tens of thousands. 

That displacement of human industry by the machine and 
by the machine process and by production on a huge scale, 
is the effect of an industrial revolution which is now just 
about a hundred or one hundred and twenty years old. A 
large part of the world’s problem today is how to adjust our- 
selves to that industrial revolution, and it is because none of 
us has learned how to do it that we have our economic 
problem. 

One nation tries it in one way, another nation tries it in 
another, but, as yet, no people has found a solution of what 
is necessary, on the part of government and the state, to ad- 
just the populations of this era to the results of the industria! 
revolution. This has led to one of the most extraordinarily 
reactionary movements which history records. It has led to 
an attempt at national economic isolation—buy nothing that 
is not made in your own country or in your own town or on 
your own block. Have nothing to do with any other nation, 
because, if you let them have anything, you will have to buy 
something back; if you buy back, you displace some product 
of your own. 

That highly superficial argument has gone around the 
world, and today the world is at war from one end to the 
other. There are military wars, here and there—but the 
economic war is universal. Every nation is engaged in it. 

If we were to be successful in waging an economic war on 
behalf of the United States, what would become of our 
twenty-five million or twenty-six million automobiles, not 
one of which could have been built and equipped if the ele- 
ments had all to be produced within our national borders ? 
What would become of our life, and the life of other peoples ? 

What has happened is that the dictators, who have come 
into existence as a result of the failure of their populations 
to deal with this problem, are attempting to use the extra- 
ordinary power which, for the time being, is in their hands, 
to force an addition to economic isolation which, without 
giving it up, will remedy some of its shortcomings. The very 
ingenious methods by which the German economists have 
tried to keep Germany isolated and economically aloof, and 
at the same time to find a way to sell abroad, are breaking 
down because of their artificiality. 

When you look at this problem from the fundamental point 
of view—not from the happenings, however exciting or inter- 
esting, day by day—you see these great underlying causes 
are at work. If we are going to solve them in terms of 
liberty, if we are going to solve them in terms of the preserva- 
tion of what we call free institutions, we must begin to busy 
ourselves much more actively than we have shown any signs 
of doing for fifty years. 

Ever since the Civil War period closed, the American 
people have settled down to an attitude of contentment. “Our 
form of government is better than any other, we are wiser 
than any other; our country is rich; everything will be all 
right, don’t worry.” That system will not work. The time 
has come—and its evidences should be pretty convincing— 


when we must devote ourselves to trying to solve that prob- 
lem in terms of liberty. 

Of course, if a nation becomes discouraged, if a nation feels 
that it is being discriminated against and is powerless, if it 
feels that it has not, and cannot have, within its existing 
limits, the requirements for a fortunate and a happy and 
prosperous life, it almost invites the dictator. And a nation— 
even a wise and experienced and cultivated nation—will put 
up with a dictator just so long as he gives signs of solving 
this problem. But—mark my words—when it becomes clear 
that his dictatorial methods are not going to solve the prob- 
lem, those peoples are going to turn of their own accord, and 
without force being applied by anybody, to another and a 
more constructive method of solution. 

Go back over the history of the United States. Go back to 
those extraordinary debates in the Federal Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, which, fortunately, James Madison pre- 
served for us with substantial completeness. Go back to the 
great arguments before the people by our leading statesmen 
of any party down to our Civil War. Watch them trying 
to avert that war. Watch them trying to find ways and 
means to solve the problems of human slavery through an un- 
broken nation. 

Do you realize that that problem would have been solved 
without any trouble, if it had not been for the invention of 
the cotton gin, which was one of the earliest steps in the in- 
dustrial revolution? But when that came into existence, late 
in the eighteenth century, and the cheapest kind of labor— 
preferably slave labor—would be helpful in producing cotton 
at a cheap price, the whole picture changed. 

Thomas Jefferson opposed slavery. One after another of 
the great Southern leaders of 150 years ago opposed slavery. 
Slavery was really brought into existence, and fastened on 
us for sixty years, by the industrial revolution. And, when 
our great leaders of both parties and of every shade of opinion 
found it was impossible to settle the question without con- 
flict, the conflict came. 

It tore this country to pieces for four years. None of us 
can remember, personally, the details of that conflict; but 
many of us are old enough to remember its repercussions and 
its echoes in our younger years. Not only did the war itself 
last four years, but the effects of it upon public opinion and 
public life lasted a full generation, and only recently has it 
passed away, and the country become as united psychologi- 
cally and economically as it is on the surface, politically. 

You are in this world as citizens of the greatest, the most 
powerful nation on earth, and the one with the oldest and 
best tested form of government. Do you realize that no gov- 
ernment on earth is as old as ours? Our government is 
celebrating its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. The 
government of Great Britain was made over by the Reform 
Bill of 1832, by the Parliamentary Representation Act of 
1867, by the Parliament Act of 1911, and by the British 
Commonwealth of Nations Act in 1931. The present gov- 
ernment of the British Commonwealth of Nations is eight 
years old. The government of France has existed only since 
1871. The government of Germany is new every morning. 
The governments of most of the small countries were made 
over, either after the Napoleonic War or after the Great 
War of 1914-1918. 

Here we are, Americans, with this inheritance, with this 
body of conviction, with this history, participating to the 
full in these great underlying forces to which I have so 
briefly referred, representing their effect, their influence 
upon human institutions, upon human thought, and upon 
human conduct. Here we are, in a position in which the 
future of the world lies in our hands. 

When people tell us to mind our own business, my answer 
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is that our business is the business of all our fellow men, and 
that we do not stand by and permit slaughter, murder, arson, 
because the person offended does not happen to be our 
brother or our sister. We are in a position where the prin- 
ciples upon which our country is founded and proving their 
soundness, day by day. We have not always been wise our- 
selves, by any means, in the action that has been taken with 
the permission—quiet or otherwise—of our citizenship, but 
we have avoided changing or infringing upon those funda- 
mental principles. 

There are only 461 words in the Bill of Rights, and they 
are the 461 most important words in the world today. If we 
could get those 461 words accepted by the other great 
peoples that are now struggling under dictatorships, we 
should be on our way towards a very different world within 
the memory and experience of very many persons within the 
sound of my voice. 

What we have to contradict—not by argument or by 


words, which is futile, but by acts—is the statement which 
Mussolini made to me in conversation when we were arguing 
this matter. I had said something about liberty, that a great 
many people thought liberty was dying. 

“Dying?” said Mussolini. “Liberty is not dying. It is 
dead.” 

That is the position which we have to confute, and we 
have to prove it by the way in which we conduct our gov- 
ernment, by the way in which we conduct our own lives, and 
by the ideals towards which we guide, through education, the 
lives of those who are going to be the men and women of the 
generation that lies ahead of us. 

It is a world problem. It is a thousand years old. The 
forces are easy to recognize, if you look deep enough for 
them, and we, one of their chief products, are in the fortunate 
position, by the happenings of the past one hundred years, of 
being able to take responsibility, through guidance, inspira- 
tion, and example, in the building of a really new world. 


The Meaning of Our Constitution 


SHALL WE ASSUME THE ATTITUDE OF THE LEVITE? 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Delivered on the occasion of the celebration of the 150th Anniversary of the first meeting of Congress 
held before a joint session of Congress, Washington, D. C., March 4, 1939 


R. Vice President, Mr. Speaker, Gentlemen of the 
M Supreme Court, members of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives: 

We near the end of a three-year commemoration of the 
founding of the Government of the United States. It has 
been aptly suggested that its successful organizing should 
rank as the eighth wonder of the world—for surely the evolu- 
tion of permanent substance out of nebulous chaos justifies 
us in the use of superlatives. 

Thus, we may increase our oratory and please our vanity 
by picturing the period of the War of the Revolution as 
crowded with a unanimous population of heroes dramatized 
by the admitted existence of a handful of traitors to fill the 
necessary role of villain. Nevertheless, we are aware today 
that a more serious reading of history depicts a far less 
pleasing scene. 

It should not detract from our satisfaction in the result to 
acknowledge that a very large number of inhabitants of the 
thirteen revolting colonies were opposed to rebellion, opposed 
to independence; that there was constant friction between the 
Continental Congress and the Commander-in-Chief and his 
generals in the field; that inefficiency, regardless of the cause 
of it, was the rule rather than the exception in the long eight 
years of the war; and finally that there is grave doubt as to 
whether independence would have been won at all if Great 
Britain herself had not been confronted with wars in Europe 
which diverted her attention to the maintenance of her own 
existence. 

We can at least give thanks that in the first chapter, the 
Revolution, all was well that ended well; and we can at 
least give thanks to those outstanding figures who strove 
against great odds for the maintenance of the national ideal 
which their vision and courage had created. 

The opening of the new chapter in 1783 discloses very 
definitely that assurance of continued independence could be 
guaranteed by none. Dissension and discord were so widely 
distributed among the thirteen new States that it was im- 
possible to set up a union more strong or permanent than 


that loose-end, shaky debating society provided for under the 
Articles of Confederation. That we survived for six years 
is more a tribute to the ability of the confederation Congress 
gracefully to do nothing, and to the exhaustion of the nation 
that followed the end of the war, rather than to any out- 
standing statesmanship or even leadership. Again, speaking 
truthfully, we can properly say of the period of confederation 
that all was well that ended well. 

Those years have rightly been called ‘the critical period 
of American history.” But for crisis—in this case a crisis of 
peace—there would have been no union. You, the members 
of the Senate and the House; you, the Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices, and I, the President of the United States, 
we would not be here on this 4th of March a century and a 
half later. 

It is well to remember that from 1781 to 1789 the thirteen 
original States existed as a nation by the single thread of 
Congressional government, and without an executive or a 
judicial branch. This annual assembly of representatives, 
moreover, was compelled to act not by a majority but by 
States, and in the more important functions by the require- 
ment that nine States out of thirteen must consent to the 
action. 

In actual authority the Congresses of the confederation 
were principally limited to the fields of external relations 
and the national defense. The fatal defect was of course 
the lack of power to raise revenue for the maintenance of 
the system ; and our ancestors, our predecessors, may be called 
at the least optimistic if they believed that thirteen sovereign 
republics would promptly pay over to the confederation vol- 
untarily even the small sums which were assessed against 
them for the annual maintenance of the Congress and its 
functions. 

Furthermore, the effect of the existing methods of trans- 
portation and communication retarded the development of a 
truly national government far more greatly than we realize 
today—and that was true throughout the first half century 
of our nation. You have heard the phrase the “horse and 
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buggy age.” We use it not in derogation of the men who 
had to spend weeks on the rough highways before they could 
establish a quorum of the Congress, not in implication of 
inferiority on the part of those who perforce could not visit 
their neighbors in other States and visualize at first hand the 
problems of the whole of an infant nation. 

We use it rather to explain the tedious delays, the local 
antagonisms and jealousies which beset our early paths, and 
we use it perhaps to remind our citizens of today that the 
automobile, the railroad, the airplane, the electrical impulse 
over the wire and through the ether leave to no citizen of 
the United States an excuse for sectionalism, for delay in the 
execution of the public business or for a failure to maintain a 
full understanding of the acceleration of the processes of 
civilization. 

Thus the crisis which faced the new nation through its lack 
of national powers was recognized as early as 1783, but the 
very slowness of contacts prevented a sufficient general per- 
ception of the danger until 1787, when the Congress of the 
confederation issued a call for the holding of a constitutional 
convention that May. 

We are familiar with the immortal document which issued 
from that convention; of the ratification of it by sufficient 
States to give it effect ; of the action of the confederation Con- 
gress which terminated its own existence in calling on the 
Kirst Federal Congress to assemble on March 4, 1789. 

We know of the month’s delay before a quorum could be 
attained ; of the counting of the ballots unanimously cast for 
General Washington; of his notification; of his triumphal 
journey from Mount Vernon to New York, and of his in- 
auguration as first President on April 30. 

So ended the crisis. So, from a society of thirteen republics 
was born a nation with the attributes of nationality and the 
framework of permanence. 

I believe that it has been held by the Supreme Court that 
the authority of the Articles of Confederation ended on 
March 3, 1789. Therefore the Constitution went into effect 
next day. 

That Constitution was based on the theory of representa- 
tive government, two of the three branches of its govern- 
ment being chosen by the people, directly in the case of the 
House of Representatives, by elected Legislatures in the case 
of Senators, and by elected electors in the case of the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President. It is true that in many States 
the franchise was greatly limited, yet the cardinal principle 
of free choice by the body politic prevailed. 

| emphasize the words “free choice” because until a very 
few years ago this fundamental or perhaps in more modern 
language I should call it this ideology of democracy, was in 
the ascendant throughout the world, and nation after nation 
was broadening its practice of what the American Constitu- 
tion had established here so firmly and so well. 

The safety of the system of representative government is, 
in the last analysis, based on two essentials: first, that at 
frequent periods the voters must choose a new Congress and 
a new President, and, second, that this choice must be made 
freely, that is to say, without any undue force against or 
influence over the voter in the expression of his personal and 
sincere opinion. That, after all, is the greatest difference be- 
tween what we know as democracy and those other forms of 
government which, though they may seem new to us, are 
essentially old—for they revert to those systems of concen- 
trated self-perpetuating power against which the representa- 
tive democrat system was successfully launched several cen- 
turies ago. 

Today, with many other democracies, the United States 
will give no encouragement to the belief that our processes 


are outworn or that we will approvingly watch the return 
of forms of government which for 2,000 years have proved 
their tyranny and their instability alike. 

Yes, with the direct control of the free choosing of public 
servants by a free electorate, our Constitution has proved that 
our type of government cannot long remain in the hands of 
those who seek personal aggrandisement for selfish ends, 
whether they act as individuals, as classes or as groups. It is, 
therefore, in the spirit of our system that our elections are 
positive in their mandate rather than passive in their acqui- 
escence. Many other nations envy us the enthusiasm, the 
attacks, the wild overstatements, the falsehood gayly inter- 
mingled with the truth that marks our general elections. Yes, 
they are envious of us because they are promptly followed by 
acquiescence in the result and a return to calmer waters as 
soon as the ballots are counted. 

We celebrate today the completion of the building of the 
constitutional house. But one essential was lacking—for the 
house had to be made habitable. And even in the period of 
the building, those who put stone upon stone, those who voted 
to accept it from the hands of the builders knew that life 
within the house needed other things for its inhabitants. 
Without those things, indeed, they could never be secure in 
their tenure, happy in their toil or in their rest. 

And so there came about that tacit understanding that to 
the Constitution would be added a Bill of Rights. Well and 
truly did the First Congress of the United States fulfill that 
first unwritten pledge; and the personal guarantees thus given 
to our individual citizens have established, we trust for all 
time, what has become as ingrained in our American natures 
as the free elective choice of our Representatives itself. 

In that-Bill of Rights lies another vast chasm between our 
representative democracy and those reversions to personal rule 
which have characterized these later years. 

Jury trial—do the people of our own land ever stop to 
compare that blessed right of ours with some processes of trial 
and punishment which of late have reincarnated the so-called 
justice of the Dark Ages? The taking of private property 
without due compensation—would we willingly abandon our 
security against that in the face of the events of recent years ? 
The right to be safe against unwarrantable searches and 
seizures—read your newspapers and rejoice that our firesides 
and our households are still safe. 

Freedom to assemble and petition the Congress for a re- 
dress of grievances—why, the mail and telegraph bring daily 
proof to every Senator and every Representative that right is 
at the height of an unrestrained popularity. 

Freedom of speech—Yes, that too is unchecked, for never 
has there been so much of it on every subject. It is indeed a 
freedom which, because of the mildness of our laws of libel 
and slander, goes unchecked except by the good sense of the 
American people. Any person is constitutionally entitled to 
criticize and call to account the highest and the lowest in the 
land—save only in one exception. For be it noted that the 
Constitution of these United States itself protects Senators 
and Representatives and provides that “for any speech or 
debate in either House they shall not be questioned in any 
other place,” and I note also that the constitutional immunity 
is most carefully not extended to either the Chief Justice of 
the United States or the President. 

Freedom of the press—I take it that no sensible man or 
woman believes that it has been curtailed or threatened or 
that it should be. The influence of the printed word will al- 
ways depend on its veracity, and the nation can safely rely 
on the wise discrimination of a reading public which, with 
the increase in the general education, is well able to sort truth 
from fiction. Representative democracy will never tolerate 
suppression of true news at the behest of government. 
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Freedom of religion—that essential of the rights of man- 
kind everywhere—goes back also to the origin of representa- 
tive government. Where democracy is snuffed out, where it 
is curtailed, there, too, the right to worship God in one’s own 
way is circumscribed or abrogated. Shall we by our passive- 
ness, by our silence, by assuming the attitude of the Levite 
who pulled his skirts together and passed by on the other side, 
shall we thus lend encouragement to those who today perse- 
cute religion or deny it? 

The answer to that is “No.” Today, just as in the days 
of the first Congress of the United States it was also “No.” 

Not for freedom of religion alone does this nation contend 
by every peaceful means. We believe in the other freedoms 





of the Bill of Rights, the other freedoms that are inherent 
in the right of free choice by free men and women. That 
means democracy to us under the Constitution, not democracy 
by direct action of the mob; but democracy exercised by 
representatives chosen by the people themselves. 

Here in this great hall are assembled the present members 
of the Government of the United States—the Congress, the 
Supreme Court and the Executive. Our fathers rightly be- 
lieved that this government which they set up would seek 
as a whole to act as a whole for the good governing of the 
nation. It is in the same spirit that we are met here, today, 
150 years later, to carry on their task. May God continue to 
guide our steps. 


Making Democracy Workable 


THE POSITION OF THE JUDICIAL ESTABLISHMENT 
By CHAS. E. HUGHES, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 


Delivered on the occasion of the celebration of the 150th Anniversary of the first meeting of Congress, 
held at a joint session of Congress, Washington, D. C., March 4, 1939 


versary after 150 years, notwithstanding the expansion 

of territory, the enormous increase of resources and 
profound economic changes, despite direct attack and sub- 
versive influences, there is every indication that the vastly 
preponderant sentiment of the people of the United States 
is that our form of government shall be preserved. 

We come from our distinct departments of governmental 
activity to testify to our unity of aim in maintaining that 
form of government in accordance with our common pledge. 

We are here not as masters but as servants. We are not 
here to glory in power, but to attest our loyalty to the com- 
mands and restrictions laid down by our sovereign, the people 
of the United States, in whose name and by whose will we 
exercise our brief authority. 

If as such representatives we have, as Benjamin Franklin 
said—‘‘no more durable pre-eminence than the grain in an 
hour glass”—we serve our hour by unremitting devotion to 
the principles which have given our government both stability 
and capacity for orderly progress in a world of turmoil and 
revolutionary upheavals. 

Gratifying as is the record of achievement, it would be 
extreme folly to engage in mere laudation or to surrender to 
the enticing delusions of a thoughtless optimism. 

Forms of government, however well they may be con- 
trived, cannot assure their own permanence. 

If we owe to the wisdom and restraint of the fathers a 
system of government which has thus far stood the test, we 
all recognize that it is only to wisdom and to restraint in our 
own day that we can make that system last. 

And if today we find ground for confidence that our in- 
stitutions which have made for liberty and strength will be 
maintained, it will not be due to abundance of physical re- 
sources or to our great productive capacity, but because those 
are at the command of a people who still cherish the prin- 
ciples which underlie our system and because there is general 
appreciation of what is essentially sound in our governmental 
structure. 

With respect to the influences which shape public opinion, 
we live in a new world. Never have these influences operated 
more directly, or with such variety of facile instruments, or 
with such overwhelming force. 

We have mass production in opinion as well as in goods. 


Te most significant fact in connection with this anni- 


The grasp of tradition and of sectional prejudgment is 
loosened. Postulates of the past must show cause. 

Our institutions will not be preserved by veneration of 
what is old, if that is simply expressed in the formal ritual 
of a shrine. 

The American people are eager and responsive. They listen 
attentively to a vast multitude of appeals and, with that re- 
ceptivity, it is only upon their sound judgment that we can 
base our hope for a wise conservatism with continued prog- 
ress and appropriate adaptation to new needs. 

And so | think we shall do well on this anniversary if the 
thought of the people is directed to the essentials of our 
democracy. 

Here in this body we find the living exponents of the prin- 
ciple of representative government that is set in striking 
contrast to direct mass action, but by representation that 
means leadership as well as responsiveness and accountability. 

Here the ground-swells of autocracy have not yet upset 
or even disturbed the authority and responsibility of the 
essential legislative branch of democratic institutions. 

We have a national government equipped with powers that 
are necessary, as history has shown, to be adequate to the 
development of a great nation, and at the same time main- 
taining the balance between centralized authority and local 
autonomy. 

It has been said that, to preserve that balance, if we did 
not have States we should have to create them. 

And in our forty-eight States we have the separate sources 
of power, these separate sources of power necessary to pro- 
tect local interests and thus also to preserve the central au- 
thority, in the vast variety of our concerns, from breaking 
down under its own weight. 

Our States, each with her historic background and sup- 
ported by the loyal sentiment of her citizens, afford cppor- 
tunity for the essential activity of political units, the ad- 
vantage of which no artificial territorial arrangement could 
possibly secure. And if our checks and balances sometimes 
prevent the speedy action which is thought desirable, they 
also assure in the long run a more deliberate judgment. 

And what the people really want they generally get. With 
the ultimate power of change through amendment in their 
hands, they are always able to obtain whatever a preponderant 
and abiding sentiment strongly demands. 
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We not only praise individual liberty but our constitutional 
system has the unique distinction of insuring it. 

Our guarantees of fair trials, of due process in the pro- 
tection of life, liberty and property—which stands between 
the citizen and arbitrary power—our guarantees of religious 
freedom, of free speech, free press and free assembly—these 
are the safeguards which have been erected against the 
abuses threatened by gusts of passion and prejudice which in 
misguided zeal would destroy the very basic interests of 
democracy. 

For we protect the fundamental rights of minorities not 
only in the interests of individuals and minorities but to save 
democratic government from destroying itself by the excesses 
of its own power. 

The firmest ground for confidence in the future is that 
more than ever we realize that, while democracy must have 
its organization and controls, its vital breath is individual 
liberty. 

I am happy to be here as the representative of the tridunal 
which is charged with the duty of maintaining, through the 
decision of controversies, these constitutional guaranties. 

We are a separate but not an independent arm of govern- 
ment. You, not we, have the purse and the sword. You, not 
we, determine the establishment and the jurisdiction of the 
lower Federal courts and the bounds of the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. 









The Congress first assembled as we have heard today in 
such an interesting resume, on March 4, 1789, and on Sep- 
tember 24, 1789, as its twentieth enactment, passed the ju- 
diciary act—to establish the judicial courts of the United 
States—a statute which is a monument of wisdom, one of the 
most satisfactory acts in the long history of notable Con- 
gressional legislation. 

It may be said to take rank in our annals next in im- 
portance to the Constitution itself. 

In thus providing the judicial establishment, and in equip- 
ping and sustaining it, you have made possible the effective 
functioning of the department of government which is de- 
signed to safeguard with judicial impartiality and independ- 
ence the interests of liberty. 

But in the great enterprise of making democracy workable, 
we are all partners. One member of our body politic cannot 
say to another—‘“I have no need of thee.”’ 

We are all partners and we work in successful cooperation 
by being true, each department to its own function, and all 
to the spirit which pervades our institutions, exalting the 
processes of reason, seeking by the very limitations of power, 
the wise exercise of power, and finding the ultimate security 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and the promise 
of continued stability and a rational progress, in the good 
sense of the American people. 


Our Foreign Policy 


CALLING NAMES ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
By GERALD P. NYE, U. S. Senator from North Dakota 
Before the American Forum of the Air, Sunday, February 12, 1939 


HE present threat of world war is quite entirely 

traceable to the Treaty of Versailles, our reward for 

having won the last war. Without that Treaty there 
would be no place for a Hitler today. In view of our past 
experience with Europe, our foreign policy should be one 
devoid of playing any favorites in Europe, devoid of help or 
encouragement to any side or any nation threatened with 
war, at least until two positive conditions prevail. The first 
condition is that those who won the loot from the last war 
shall have tried to accomplish better understanding by offer- 
ing to sit down around the table and adjust the injustices of 
that Treaty of Versailles, knowing they are going to have to 
give up something which is theirs, not only that which belongs 
to others. That condition can prevail only upon England’s 
will. To think of our getting into another foreign mess for 
the sake of trying to keep the injustices we helped win the 
last time ought to be repulsive to every American. The 
second condition essential before we alter the kind of foreign 
policy I have suggested is that there can be reasonable chance, 
if our co-operation with other so-called democracies ulti- 
mately leads to war, that we are going to have a chance to 
win what we fight for after having won the fight. 

So much for the moment as to what our foreign policy 
ought to be. Definitely that is not our policy today. What 
is our policy? Please note that I am asking the question. 
Frankly, I don’t know what it is. There are public pro- 
nouncements of policy from time to time, but the pronounced 
policy does not always square with our actions; they often 
conflict and contradict. Such policy is dangerous—so dan- 
gerous as to convince many that a war now in Europe would 
quite guarantee our participation in it. 





Why do I say our policy is dangerous? 

First, because the power to make and conduct foreign 
policy is the power to make war. There can be such conduct 
of policy as leaves no alternative to Congress than that of 
declaring war to save face for the country and its leader. 
Congress should have closest knowledge of what is our 
foreign policy. 

Second, there is danger in a policy which causes a foreign 
nation to feel that we are promoting a world cause and are 
inviting other nations to join in the fight. We talk of the 
need of rallying to the side of England and France in de- 
fense of Democracy. But we are startled to find Premier 
Chamberlain in a cool, deliberate manner telling the House 
of Commons that England might give consideration to join- 
ing the Roosevelt program to defend Democracy. Whose 
war is this next one to be—England’s or ours? 

Third, ours is a frightfully dangerous policy which finds 
us talking about “no entangling alliances,” while the French 
Air Minister, speaking of the recent airplane deal, is saying 
to the Chamber of Deputies of France (as quoted in the 
New York Times of February Ist) : 


“TI cannot permit this deal in America to be attacked. 
Our contracts in America are meeting our entire satis- 
faction. And I take this opportunity of thanking the 
great American Democracy and its leader, President 
Roosevelt, for the way they have shown that they are 
thinking of only one thing in this matter—how best 
to serve France.” 


Then, again, what is to be said of a foreign policy that 
lets us be party with England and France to a process in 
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Spain that can only enlarge upon the power of the Dictator- 
ships that we pretend so much to fear and insist must be 


stopped? What dictatorships do we dislike? What De- 
mocracies do we like? It is dangerous policy, to say the least. 

The most recent public pronouncement of foreign policy 
produces, among others, these words: “We are in favor of 
the maintenance of world trade for everybody—all nations 
—including ourselves.” Can this mean anything other than 
that, in the event of war abroad, we are going to once again 
insist upon that which does not exist in time of war, namely, 
freedom of the seas? I insist that any such policy is danger- 
ous and an immediate invitation to war. 

Why is the foreign policy dangerous? Let us read another 
line in the pronouncement of the President before his press 
conference ten days ago, when he declared it to be our policy 
to peacefully “maintain political, economic and social inde- 
pendence of all nations in the world.” This can mean any- 
thing or nothing. Certainly our official actions of late have 
not shown us to be especially peaceful toward the political, 
economic and social independence of some parts of the world. 

Again, any foreign policy that calls upon our government 
and its agents to “make faces” and call names across the 
Atlantic is hardly ready for defining as a safe and sane policy. 

A dangerous foreign policy? What of a policy by those 
who ask us now to start fortifying Guam, just after these 
very same people have enthusiastically sponsored our freedom 
from the Philippines where we already have an 80 million 
dollar fortification and preparation? If our foreign policy 
is one requiring this, how many more islands thousands of 
miles away must we ultimately fortify to protect Guam that 
is to be fortified to protect the Philippines? 

Why should we, the world power that least needs to fear 
attack, more happily armed with a natural defense against 
attack than any power—why should we be asked to be out 
in the front lines of this present mad armament race unless 
our foreign policy is one calling for something more than 
defense against attack? 

I say our foreign policy—whatever it is—is a dangerous 
one when knowledge of what that policy may be is dependent 
upon the crash from the skies of an air bomber—the crash 
revealing the existence in the country of a secret foreign mis- 
sion witnessing secret demonstration of products over the 
protests of our own military experts. 

And finally, no undertaking of foreign policy packs more 
danger for America from Democracy’s worst enemy, War, 
than a policy that seeks profit and gain from other people’s 
wars and preparation for war. The most jealous defender of 
the President will not undertake to deny that we are out 
after this kind of profit. We've heard much about the de- 
sirability of the aircraft trade which England and France 
were ready to place with us. We hear the talk about what 
business and what chance for labor an expenditure by France 
for planes will mean. 





Pause here for just a moment and try to compare present 
declared policy with that declared in 1937 in that great and 
famous Chautauqua speech in which the President said, 
while depicting influences that took us into the last war: 


“* * * production for a war market may give im- 
mense fortunes to a few men, for the Nation as a whole 
it produces disaster. * * * If we face the choice of 
profits or peace, the Nation will answer, must answer, 
“We choose peace.’ ” 


That was our foreign policy eighteen months ago. What 
shall we say of our policy today when we find the same 
maker of policy enthusing about our chance for commercial 
gain from supplying aircraft to certain nations? Conflict. 
Contradiction. What is our foreign policy? 

Whatever may be said concerning the merit of selling 
planes abroad, there is one result, a war-maker, inevitable. 
Suppose we build up our productive capacity to supply the 
wants in aircraft of France, England and ourselves. For 
the moment that will afford a prosperity for some. But 
with these wants supplied, what then of the industry, how 
then shall we keep it going and ready for emergency? How 
shall we continue the opportunity and prosperity in that 
field? Will we not be having to enlarge more upon our 
foreign trade in that industry? Why, under that policy I 
can see the day coming when we shall be eager to supply 
Germany and Italy and Japan with the latest thing in pur- 
suit, combat and bomber planes in order that our prosperity 
may not be interrupted. And don’t lose sight of the fact that 
every time we sell a plane to a foreign power, the obligation 
is upon us to produce one more for our own national defense. 

Once we develop a trade, we find it hard to give it up. 
Build up a nice foreign trade in planes while nations prepare 
for war, then what is to be our practice after war comes? 
Will we again try to stay out of other people’s wars while at 
the same time trying to keep all this foreign trade in contra- 
band? That question is already answered for those who 
have the faintest recollection of how this trade and our de- 
veloped appetite for the profit from war and preparation for 
war served us when twenty years ago we went to war against 
our declared purpose and judgment. 

So I go back to where I began, with expression of the 
wish that we might have a mind-our-own business foreign 
policy, at least until that time when certain conditions should 
prevail. And I wish mightily that we might have fortifica- 
tion of that kind of policy in the form of more light to be 
thrown upon our foreign plans, a more open ear to our 
experience of the past, a more mandatory policy of neutrality 
and enforcement of the neutrality law, strict embargoes 
against a trade boom based on war and preparation for it, 
a sure prevention of individual profit from war, and finally, 
a constitutional right with the people to determine by refer- 
endum when we shall again engage in a foreign war in which 
we are not yet attacked. 


The Crisis in Democracy 


THE MUNICH PACT INTERPRETED 
By REV. WILFRED PARSON, S. J., Dean of the Graduate School of Georgetown University 
Delivered before the Columbus Council Forum, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 12, 1939 


world arises from two sources, from within and from 
without. 


Te: crisis in democracy which at present rocks the 


Democracy can be abandoned by its own 


people losing faith in it, or it can be crushed by outside 


aggressors in war. I will deal with the crisis from without 
tonight and with the internal danger next week. 

Now the troubles of democracy all arise from the unfor- 
tunate alliances which it has made with other concepts and 
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‘movements which really have no relation with it. To the 
outside world, the great democracies of France, Great 
Britain, and the United States appear merely as great im- 
perialisms: between them they have conquered the larger 
part of the world by force of arms. Next week I will take up 
the alliance with liberalism, which has caused it untold grief 
at home. 

The world has just gone through, and maybe has not yet 
seen the last of international crisis, in which we were told 
that the issue was simply that of the democracies against the 
dictatorships, or, of Great Britain, France and the United 
States against Italy and Germany. The first difficulty with 
this simple explanation was that on the side of the democ- 
racies, and lined up with them was Soviet Russia, which can- 
not by. the wildest imagination be called a democracy, in 
spite of what the propagandists are trying to tell us. 

Let us see what happened last September and October, 
when the world was so close to war. England and France 
were confronted with the demand to allow the German parts 
of Czecho-Slovakia to be absorbed into the German Empire. 
They yielded to the threat of force and Hitler had his way. 
Some months previously to that Hitler had done the same 
thing with Austria and added it also to his growing do- 
minions. 

Everywhere in the world this was hailed as a great defeat 
for democracy, and Chamberlain was called a traitor to demo- 
cratic traditions. This simple explanation I take leave to 
term, in the way of a once great Democrat, as baloney. 
Democracy was no more involved in this struggle for power 
in Central Europe than was Newtonian physics. It was a 
hattle of imperialisms, pure and simple. Let us see what 
really did happen. 

After the war, France made up her mind to be the con- 
trolling power in Europe. To bring this about, she made a 
circle of alliances around Germany, with Russia, Poland, and 
the I ‘ttle Entente of Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania. Her professed desire in this was to have security ; her 
real desire was merely imperialism, the wish to dominate 
Central Europe by force of arms, and to keep Germany in 
subjection. 

Great Britain had no particular interest in this French 
maneuver; her imperialism is commercial. All she desires is 
peace, so that the markets for her goods may be as free as 
possible. To do this, however, she has need of France, for 
only France could help her keep the lines of her Eastern 
Empire open in the Mediterranean. In return for France’s 
help in this she backed France’s attempt to dominate con- 
tinental Europe. 

What started all the trouble was Mussolini’s invasion of 
Ethiopia. The British Government under Baldwin choose to 
look on this as a threat to British Imperialism, and invoked 
the League of Nations, including France to come to her 
assistance by a boycott of Italy as a League sanction. France 
was unwilling, since she had been making friends with Italy, 
but she also needed England, and reluctantly agreed. 

Now the unfortunate effect of this maneuver was to throw 
Italy into the arms of Germany, thus making Italy a minor 
party to the imperialism of Hitler, striving to break the grip 
of French imperialism. When that happened, Mussolini was 
powerless to prevent Germany taking Austria, the one coun- 
try he wished to see remain free as a buffer between him 
and Berlin. So Hitler marched into Vienna, and nobody 
could prevent him. 

Now the freedom of Austria was the one thing which was 
above all necessary to the designs of France also. Czecho- 
Slovakia was heavily fortified on the side towards Germany, 
but not on the Austrian side. When Austria fell, the flank of 








the Czecho-Slovakian fortifications was turned, and the posi- 
tion became hopeless. It was only a matter of time before 
Czecho-Slovakia went the way of Austria, and the whole 
system of French alliances went toppling down like a house of 
cards. Russia, with her army broken by Stalin’s bloody 
purges stood ignobly by, helpless. 

Now all this maneuvering for power was called by propa- 
gandists a struggle for democracy. What a farce that was! 
Any way you look at it, democracy was not involved. It was 
simply that French and British imperialism took a licking at 
the hands of German imperialism, just as the German brand 
had in 1918 taken a licking at the hands of the French and 
British. 

Now, cutting across all this conflict for power, was an- 
other stream which confused the issue. This was what we 
call the demand for an Ideological war. We were told that 
democracy was at stake, that the real issue was the inevitable 
destiny of the democracies — France, Great Britain, the 
United States, and Russia, too—to put down the dictator- 
ships in Italy and Germany. 

Now this much is certain. Great Britain and France were 
no more desirous of going to war to implant democracy in 
Italy and Germany than they were to do it to implant de- 
mocracy on the planet Jupiter. It was only some foolish and 
ill-informed Americans who saw in that issue any kind of 
reality. The democracy issue happened to be a plausible one 
at the time for use amongst us in this country, since two of 
the countries involved happened to pass for democracies. 
Now the British Empire and France are just as imperialistic 
as they were always said to be by the very Communists who 
are now calling them democracies. Hence the Munich con- 
ference was not a defeat for democracy. It was a defeat for 
French imperialism, and for Soviet Russia. 

Now in all this where do we stand? To comprehend our 
position, we have to go back to the time when Anthony 
Eden was Foreign Minister for Great Britain. It was Eden 
who departed from the traditional policy of Great Britain, 
which was never to have more than one enemy on the Con- 
tinent at one time. Eden drove Italy into the arms of Ger- 
many, and made them forge the Rome-Berlin axis. The folly 
of this disastrous policy became at last clear to the English, 
and they drove Eden out of power. At this moment Cham- 
berlain is making desperate efforts to repair the damage, by 
winning Italy away from Germany again. 

We also fell under the Eden spell, and we still are there, 
apparently. Very cleverly he used the Soviet tactics in this 
country, which happened at the time to fall in with the aims 
of the imperialisms. We were told that collective security 
was the only way to keep the peace. What he meant was 
that it was the way to tip the balance of power toward 
Great Britain and France by bringing us in on their side. 
What the Communists meant by it was something different. 
They meant to use the democracies to crush Fascism, which 
at the present is one of the great, if not the one great ob- 
stacle to the spread of Communism in Europe. Stalin ex- 
pects every democrat to do his duty. 

From the point of view of Great Britain and France the 
ideological holy war for democracy is a piece of folly. Eng- 
land does not go to war to change people’s forms of govern- 
ment. She is interested in their foreign policies—as they 
affect her. But the holy war still has possibilities as far as 
the United States is concerned. If the Communist propa- 
ganda can bring us along to the belief that the war, if it 
comes, will honestly be another holy war to preserve democ- 
racy and to impose that form of government on Germany 
and Italy, well and good. It is a dangerous game to play. 
No matter who loses, Russia wins: if Germany is beaten 
there will be chaos there and then a Red dictatorship; if 
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France is beaten, the same thing will happen there. In any 
case, the only victor will be Communist Russia. 

One thing the Russians saw very clearly. This was that 
as long as Fascism prevails in Germany and Italy there is no 
possibility of her gaining a foothold in those countries. To 
my mind, Fascism is a form of collectivism and totalitarian- 
ism which is as bad as the totalitarianism and collectivism 
in Russia. But that is not the point. The point is that the 
Communist maneuver and the imperialistic maneuver happen 
to coincide for the moment, and each is trying to use the 
other for its own purposes. Each is trying to get us in on 
that side; the British and French to crush German imperial- 
ism, the Russians to crush the only obstacle which remains 
to their triumph in Europe. 

So there is an international crisis in democracy. But it is 





a crisis which comes not from any danger to democracy it- 
self, but to the imperialism with which democracy has un- 
fortunately allied itself. The nations are not ruled by any 
law, we must not forget. They are ruled by fear, and there- 
fore by armed might. The only thing that keeps peace in 
Europe today is not love for democracy, or for justice, or 
for fraternity, or any other fine and noble thing. It is simply 
and solely the fear on each side that if they go into war they 
may lose and be crushed. If either group can get us in on 
its side, they will fear no longer. Is it not clear, then, that 
the one sure way to keep the peace, and to preserve what 
democracy has left in the world, is for us to be deaf to 
both the Communist and the imperialist propaganda, and 
maintain peace by staying out of the ideological and im- 
perialistic conflicts of the old World? 


Democracy Depends Upon Private 
Enterprise 


THE BACKBONE OF LASTING NATIONAL MORALE 
By RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Lt. Colonel, U. 8. Army and 
Vice President, Ward Wheelock Company, Advertising 


Delivered before the War Department Mobilization Conference, Jackson Barracks, New Orleans, La., February 7th, 1939 


BOUT four years ago, 1 did some research for the 
War Department into the question of whether or 
not there existed threats to our democracy in the 

various pacifist, radical and Fascist activities. At that time, 
I outlined what seemed to be the principal pitfalls ahead of 
us as a nation, with particular reference to military defense, 
and indicated some of the methods which I believed to be 
necessary to combat the danger of subversive propaganda. 

Now, in reviewing the state of America and the state of 
the world, in the light of recent developments, I find even 
more reason for concern on the part of everyone who believes 
in democracy and wants it to survive in this country. 

Industrial and social conditions in America, when com- 
pared with the troubled scene in Europe and the Far East, 
seem deceptively tranquil. The contrast makes us too com- 
placent about the immediate and future security of the 
American form of government. We are apt to feel that our 
country is big enough and resourceful enough to survive mis- 
takes and resist internal attack without much effort on the 
part of individuals. It is true that we are a resilient, for- 
tunately placed and economically favored nation. But it is 
also true that our system of government and our whole way 
of living are in danger of radical changes which will affect 
adversely the personal lives of every citizen. 

Four years ago, I saw evidences of forces at work in this 
country which were directed at the undermining of democ- 
racy. As a result of a period of great economic stress, confu- 
sion and divided leadership, our country was being torn by vio- 
lent cross-currents of discontent. Dissatisfaction was general, 
but most of the disaffected elements were so hostile to each 
other that there was no unity of opposition. Communists 
and Socialists were divided into snarling groups, battling over 
ideology and calling each other worse names than those re- 
served for the bourgeois capitalists. Points of disagreement 
were beginning to emerge in the ranks of organized labor, 
but the unions had rallied to new leadership with new 
weapons of economic and political power in their grasp, and 


were more intent on seeking new gains than on consolidating 
existing ones. 

Back in 1934, pacifist activities were at their height. So- 
called youth movements were being converted into little more 
than forums for radical theories. The Oxford Pledge and 
peace strikes in the schools and colleges were news of the day. 

Conditions foreshadowed the stalemate between business 
and government which was to freeze billions of dollars worth 
of investment capital and keep millions of willing and able 
workers out of constructive employment. 

German Nazi-ism has not yet begun its expansion program 
which now overshadows the future of the remaining Euro- 
pean democracies. The Spanish Republic was still free to 
try to work out its own destiny. Japan was consolidating 
its gains in Manchuria and awaiting the next change. Musso- 
lini was talking about empire but had not yet moved on to 
the Ethiopian campaign. 

It is not my purpose to assume a defeatist attitude. I be- 
lieve in democracy as a proved way of life, and I believe in 
the fundamental integrity of the American people and in 
their ability to work out their own destiny if they realize 
their danger in time. It is because most people do not realize 
the significance of national and world developments for their 
personal lives, because there is no unified public opinion to 
function effectively against the elements of discontent—that 
disintegration has proceeded as far as it has already. 

Now I shall outline briefly some of the world changes 
since 1934, with their significance for America. 

It is a favorite dodge of the so-called left-wing element to 
spread the impression that American industrialists and groups 
which speak out strongly against Communism must neces- 
sarily approve the methods of a Hitler or a Mussolini. 

American business men have the same stake as labor in 
keeping America democratic—therefore they are unlikely to 
be sympathetic with any movement to bring Fascism to 
America. 

Fascism and Nazi-ism began originally as a defense against 
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Communism and the Marxian doctrine of world revolution. 
In the tragic years after the World War, when nations were 
struggling with devastating economic conditions and the tide 
toward democracy was being turned back by the stark real- 
ities of ignorance, confusion and hunger, nations were ter- 
rorized by the growing strength of Communism. Looking 
toward Russia, they fled desperately toward any system which 
promised escape from that fate. 

Communist activity in this country is chiefly significant 
in that it tends to encourage Fascism. People are being led 
to believe, more and more, that they must choose between 
two systems which, while different in ideology, are as alike as 
two peas in practice. 

Communists now have turned from their former concep- 
tion of immediate world-wide revolution and are eagerly 
proclaiming themselves the apostles of world “democracy.” 
They are now cooperating with any and every group calling 
itself liberal. 

After denouncing practically every move of the national 
Administration up to 1936, Communists in New York State 
voted almost unanimously for President Roosevelt and Gov- 
ernor Lehman, with the result that they lost their place on 
the ballot by failing to poll sufficient votes under the hammer 
and sickle emblem. 

Apparently Communists and other liberals are completely 
blind to the inconsistency of agitating against Fascism and 
at the same time supporting Soviet policies which are Fas- 
cist in their operation. Stalin’s various “purges” were all 
made necessary because he had abandoned Communism and 
so had to kill off the real Communists who objected to his be- 
trayal of the principles of Lenin. 

The Communist Party in America has campaigned vigor- 
ously among economically depressed groups. The Negroes 
have been especially lured by the Party’s stand for absolute 
racial equality. Relief families, and workers in relief proj- 
ects, have been successfully organized. 

Communist Party membership is drawn chiefly from in- 
dustrial centers. Not much progress has been made in rural 
districts or small towns. 

Cooperation with the Communist Party in an American 
P-ople’s Front against Fascism is a policy which obviously 
has grave dangers. The party changes its “line” too easily 
and too often to create much faith in its honesty of intention 
or its stability. 

Any democracy, then, which wants to preserve itself from 
the inroads of Communism and its stalking horse, Nazi-ism, 
must give considered attention to the reasons which let Com- 
munism get a foothold. It must use intelligence and energy 
in meeting the economic problems which create intolerable 
living conditions—it must guard civil rights of all jealously 
—it must assure the widest possible use of all sources of pub- 
lic information—it must not let subversive elements mon- 
opolize the channels of public opinion. 

The rapid developments in world affairs has brought about 
some very curious shifts in the public attitude toward peace 
policies and the national defense. Four or five years ago, 
concerted “‘peace by resistance’? movements were rampant 
all over the world. National defense programs in practically 
all democratic countries were meeting with stubborn oppo- 
sition from liberal and labor parties. 

The triumphs which dictator states have been able to win 
for themselves have brought the rank and file of citizens to 
a more sober and rational frame of mind on the subject of 
war. 

For twenty-years, the British Labor Party had consistently 
blocked all adequate rearmament programs. Not many 
months ago, we witnessed the ironical sight of this same 
Party shouting for armed resistance to dictators. The Con- 
























































servatives who realized the inadequacy of the forces they 
had been able to build, were temporizing and sacrificing to 
keep any kind of peace. 

American radicals, leaders in the disarmament and non- 
resistance agitation of a few years ago, are now among the 
most militant advocates of armed resistance to dictatorships. 
Opposition to administration plans for a bigger navy has 
crumbled. Even the Communists, who had long shouted 
their denunciations of any international “capitalist” war, 
approve the defense program. ‘The League Against War 
and Fascism” now calls itself the “League for Peace and 
Democracy.” 

In the face of threats from within and without, it is high 
time that America awakened to the fact that democracy and 
the personal rights it guarantees are luxuries that cost a 
great deal to establish and are apt to cost even more to keep. 
There is no mysterious power protecting this country from 
the disintegration which has overtaken other democracies. 
We are holding our own against a powerful world trend. 
Distance is far less of a safeguard than in the past. We can- 
not afford to be complacent about what we have achieved 
or to feel that we are impervious to the subtle influences at 
work here which can, if not resisted, destroy all the qual- 
ities necessary for the free existence of a free people. 

America is a big rich country. We can stand a great 
deal. But we cannot look to any miracle to save us from 
the repercussions of the decline and fall of other democracies. 
We cannot afford to stand idly by while the morale of our 
citizens is being undermined and our guaranteed freedom 
of speech and assembly are being abused by outside forces. 

Liberties of speech, of religion, of assembly and of per- 
sonal control of one’s own life are taken for granted by 
Americans. They have no conception of what life would 
be like if these were withdrawn. 

Probably the Messianic young agitators who preach the 
glories of life in a regimented economy like the Soviet 
imagine that the rules necessary for controlling the “pro- 
letariat’” would be suspended in their cases. They never 
try to imagine themselves living as rank and file citizens. 

Of course there would be no unemployment, as forced 
labor would utilize all human power in the service of the 
state. A job for everyone, but not the right to leave one job 
for another or to refuse to work for the wages the state 
fixed. No right to protest or to strike against intolerable 
working conditions. Nobody going without food enough 
to fill his stomach, but very few with a diet and standard 
of living as adequate as that which the United States pro- 
vides for families on relief rolls. 

Free education, yes, but schools which perform the single 
task of making the child the creature of the state. No con- 
trol over what the child is taught—no right to contradict 
any alien doctrine he brings home, even though it runs 
counter to your own most sacred traditions and convictions. 

No opportunity to clarify or exchange ideas about public 
questions by reading both sides, or talking things over with 
friends. Everybody would be afraid to express any ideas 
contrary to the current tenets of the State. Only absolute 
submission to the party in power. Not even the privilege of 
spending leisure time according to individual desires. 

Probably those who talk of the glories of a totalitarian 
state and sneer at the inefficiency and slowness of the demo- 
cratic processes, visualize themselves as leaders, immune from 
regimentation. But most of them are precisely the sort who 
would be used while strategy dictated and eliminated when 
the real architects of American dictatorship got into action. 

We cannot break down free enterprise and the competitive 
system and expect democracy to survive. Political control 
of jobs and the means of production means inevitably po- 
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litical control of the workers and their wages. Stagnation 
of investment capital and an ever-increasing load of jobless 
families looking to the government for subsistence, are con- 
ditions which make the healthy development of democratic 


processes impossible. We must have private enterprise 
functioning in a free economy, with decent restrictions against 
exploitation and abuses, or we must have state socialism. 

This is not any defense of the abuses of which some busi- 
ness leaders have been guilty in the past. No sensible busi- 
ness man fails to realize that private enterprise has made 
many mistakes, that employers as a whole have been slow 
to recognize their responsibilities and to adjust themselves 
to changing social conditions. 

But the fact remains that no other system has ever func- 
tioned to produce as high a standard of living for as large a 
number of people. The fact also remains that private enter- 
prise is indispensable to democracy. 

Unless we have a workable agreement between business 
and government, and such regulation as is necessary to elimi- 
nate individual abuses, democracy cannot survive. The poison 
of dependency will sap the courage of more and more of our 
people. As one set of politicians fails of its promises, they 
will turn to someone who promises even greater miracles, 
until there is complete disintegration in the fibre of our 
national character. If that time ever comes, America will 
be—as Germany was in 1932, and as many nations of 
Europe are today—‘“ripe and ready for a dictator.” 

We have often heard the charge that indifference to social 
needs on the part of government leads to the overthrow of 
democracies. It is more to the point to remember that over- 
throw of democracy has often come through a program of 
social reform which was too elaborate and too expensive to 
be made to work. Republican Germany set up elaborate sys- 
tems of state insurance, covering old age, unemployment, 
sickness and death. It launched on slum clearance projects 
and the construction of low-cost housing for workers. No 
detail of an advanced program of social legislation was for- 
gotten. Workers’ hopes for the new government were high, 
until it became evident that passing laws was only the be- 
ginning. If the national income could not yield a sufficient 
margin for taxation to finance them without depleting pur- 
chasing power, the people were worse off than before. The 
German Republic fell, not for lack of humanitarian consider- 
ation for its people, but for lack of skill, resources and pa- 
tience to translate humane wishes into a workable system. 

We have seen in France the disastrous results of a regime 
which has distorted the national economy and undermined 
national security by the too hurried and too drastic introduc- 
tion of social reforms. A few years ago, organized labor in 
France, through political influence and the introduction of 
the “sit-down” and general strike technique, forced the en- 
actment of a program calling for high fixed wages, short 
working hours and government subsidies. 

The Popular Front coalition of several radical parties, 
under Premier Blum, tried to make good on its grandiose 
promises, but were hampered continually by factional dis- 
putes and disunity. Class feeling was intensified, and the 
inevitable consequences of high prices, depleted national re- 
sources and decreased production followed. France was left 
to face the recent international crisis with her hands tied. 
Rearmament had been delayed—her gold reserves were de- 
pleted—her industries were crippled. Internal dissention 
and unwise experimentation had destroyed national unity. 

In Britain, we have seen something of the same thing, on 
a different scale. There are in Britain too many short- 
sighted industrialists who were unmindful of what happened 
to the German business leaders when they turned to Hitler 
as a defense from Communism. They nourish the delusion 


that they can afford to let Hitler rule the Continent and still 
carry on business as usual, until he and the Soviet Union 
will obligingly have a private war and eliminate each other 
as powers. 

There have been too many unrealistic labor party leaders 
who have deliberately blinded themselves to the menace of 
armed Fascism across the Channel. They voted large sums 
for slum clearance projects and opposed appropriations for 
the air raid defense necessary for protection. 

I have gone into my own impressions of the situation in 
other countries only for the analogy they afford America. 
We have seen the processes which lead to the breakdown of 
democracy—we have seen how a free people can refuse tu 
face unpleasant realities and assume irksome responsibilities 
until it is too late to save their independence. 

Foremost among the realities which the public must be 
made to comprehend are these: 

1—Democracy is an active, not a passive state. It is more 
than absence of dictatorship. It is not only a way of govern- 
ment—it is a way of life. It is living, not static, and if it 
is to survive and function, it must have cooperation, toler- 
ance, freedom and flexibility. 

The history and the achievements of democracy in Amer- 
ica are nothing to apologize for. Its record is one to be 
proud of. For too long, those of us who value and ap- 
preciate democracy have been content to let discontented 
elements monopolize the channels of communication which 
are available for the shaping of public opinion. While we 
have been idle, the subversive elements have not. 

Never before has democracy been subject to such sus- 
tained and continued attack from within and without. Our 
best defense is an enlightened public opinion, arising from an 
enlightened understanding of the real value of democracy 
in daily life. 

Since a democracy cannot, by its very nature, suppress 
hostile propaganda, it must depend upon a strong counter- 
offensive to build up a healthy and informed public opinion. 
There is room in a democracy for all shades of difference 
of opinion. The sterile uniformity of dictator nations may 
seem on the surface to be an advantage, but in reality this 
kind of national morale is most apt to break under strain, 
simply because it is artifically created and based on ignorance. 
Democratic opinion is slower to form, but because it is a 
vital thing, based on knowledge and independent judgment, 
it is the backbone of lasting national morale. 

2—The greatest threat to democracy lies in economic and 
social abuses and inequalities. A freely functioning economy, 
geared to give good jobs at good wages and to produce and 
distribute the largest possible quantities of products people 
need at prices they can afford to pay, is the best insurance 
against loss of liberty. Conversely, economic stagnation and 
underproduction, low purchasing power and mass unemploy- 
ment inevitably breed Communism and its corollary, Fas- 
cism. 

If we are willing to accept the defeatist view that we have 
reached the limit of our frontiers in America, that there is 
no more opportunity for enterprise, no hope of absorbing 
through expanding business activity the man power which 
we have—that our only hope is in increasing dependence on 
government doles and made work, on restricted production 
and high price levels, then we might as well admit first as 
last that we are at the twilight of American democracy. 

If, on the other hand, we are among those who believe 
in the vitality and the resourcefulness of America—if we 
believe that we are at the beginning rather than at the end 
of an era—that our problems can be solved by honest co- 
operation, initiative and constructive activity—then we know 
that democracy can survive here. 
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Science in this World Crisis 


IS IT A SERVANT OR MONSTER? 





By EDWIN G. CONKLIN of the Department of Biology, Princeton University 
Address before the New York Science Teachers’ Association, Hotel Astor, February 25, 1939 


HERE is at present a rising tide of denunciation of 

science for having produced the disorders of society 

and the savagery of modern wars that are threatening 
the destruction of the fairest products of civilization. The 
outery against science was begun by theologians of several 
centuries ago; it was continued by defenders of classical edu- 
ation during the past hundred years; and since the begin- 
ning of this century it has been taken up by the self-styled 
“humanists.” Of late there are signs that all these de- 
nunciations of science as the destroyer of peace, progress and 
ethical values have begun to influence the minds of the masses 
of mankind. 

There is no need at this time to go back to the ancient 
intagonisms of theology nor even to the outcry of the clas- 
sicists, who realized that the growth of science in education 
was endangering their occupation and who now see their 
dire predictions verified,—forgetting that wars and savagery 
antedated the scientific era and indeed flourished even in 
classical times, when there was no science to bear the blame. 

Advocates of the humanities are now having their innings 
and their cheer leaders are working up enthusiasm for their 
side by denouncing science as the cause of all our wars. 
Science is knowledge, and with Milton they trace all the ills 
of the world to ‘The fruit of that forbidden tree (of knowl- 
edge) whose mortal taste brought death into the world and 
all our woe.” More than forty years ago Woodrow Wilson 
discoursed eloquently on “The Bankruptcy of Science” and 
within the last decade Christian Gauss has warned us of 
‘The Threat of Science,” and numerous other advocates of 
the humanities have proclaimed that civilization must be 
saved by curbing or removing science and by promoting 
“humanism.” In general this movement represents an emo- 
tional revolt against the aims, methods and results of science, 
a revolt against scientific evidence and unwelcome facts, and 
“ resort to undefined emotions and intuitions. Schoolboards, 
trustees and administrators are feeling this pressure against 
the teaching of science ; parents and pupils are being persuaded 
and warned, and some churches are thundering their denun- 
ciations. One week ago (New York Times, Feb. 19, 1939) 
a speaker warned the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews that curbs on science are urgently needed and that 
it may become a Frankenstein monster if unchecked. 

All of this denunciation of science might leave science 
teachers cold if it were not for the fact that here as in every 
other conflict of ideas and ideals “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.”” The ancient conflict between science and 
theology was not settled by “letting nature take its course” 
but by the heroic defense made by men of science. The con- 
test between the old classical and the new scientific educa- 
tion was ended by the heroic work of science teachers aided 
by the common sense of the public. I have in the long past 
modestly defended science against all these non-scientific 
attacks and have maintained the thesis that science is the most 
liberalizing, civilizing and humanizing of all educational 
disciplines. And yet 1 am bound to confess that, in spite of 
ever-increasing attention to science in general education, I 
have seen an alarming growth of emotionalism, intolerance 


and brutality among nations in which science has been most 
advanced. 





As science teachers it behooves us to consider seriously 
what may be the cause of this. Is it due to the fact that 
science teaching has not yet begun to affect the majority of 
people in these nations? No doubt the mass of the people in 
the nations most highly trained in science are lacking in the 
spirit of openmindedness, tolerance, and fair play, the spirit 
of sweet reasonableness and earnest seeking after truth, which 
is universally recognized as the true spirit of science. Mil- 
lions of the younger persons in these nations have been ex- 
posed to the liberalizing influence of science teaching, and yet 
the “youth movement” in these nations is generally the most 
intolerant and unscientific of all. Why has the teaching of 
science had so little influence upon these young Hotspurs? 
Why do whole nations of civilized people still decide the most 
important acts of their lives without regard to scientific 
facts, evidence, reason or truth? Why do whole populations, 
in spite of scientific education, remain fundamentally un- 
scientific ? 

Of course the answer to this question is the same as to the 
often asked question, Why do not Christian nations practice 
the principles of Christianity? It is primarily because of the 
fact that neither the principles of science nor of Christianity 
enter into the characters of those who profess adherence to 
them. They never get beneath the skin; they are not even 
skin deep but only clothes-deep. It is not the fault of science 
nor of Christianity that its principles do not govern the lives 
of men. Nothing is wrong with science itself for science is 
veritable knowledge and its aim is the search for truth. Few 
if any of the critics of science would dare to denounce truth 
or the search for it. 

What, if anything, is wrong with the teaching of science, 
and the inculcation of the scientific spirit? At once I dis- 
claim any thought of an examination of the details of science 
teaching, whether in biology, with which I am acquainted, or 
in physics, chemistry and other sciences, with which I am 
less familiar. Such details are discussed ad infinitum and ad 
nauseatum in pedagogical seminaries and teachers’ meetings. 
In general it may be said that there is no one best way of 
teaching any subject. What is best for one teacher or pupil 
or place may not be best under other conditions. Let us for- 
get for the time such variables and consider the constants in 
our problem, namely, what is wrong with science teaching in 
general? 

A principal fault, I think, is the general lack on the part 
of science teachers of a constant social and ethical aim in 
teaching. We have been obsessed with the idea of “science 
for science sake.”’ Like that famous Cambridge toast, “Here's 
to mathematics, may it never be of use to anyone,” we have 
felt that the dignity of our science demands that it be taught 
and pursued for the sake of abstract truth. When we have 
emphasized use it has almost always been external, objective 
use; the harnessing of the forces of nature, the increase of 
human power and comfort, the conquest of disease. These 
objective uses of science are vastly important, but they are 
not the most important services of science, which in my 
opinion are the cultivation of the spirit of science in the 
student. The subjective or disciplinary uses of science studies 
are frequently derided and in up-to-date education are 
thought to have gone out with the old-fashioned study of 
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Latin, Greek and Mathematics. But in my opinion this is 
a fundamental mistake. Real discipline is by all odds the 
most important aim of all education. 

What is education? Strange as it may seem educators sel- 
dom ask themselves this question, and when they do they 
often answer that it is conveying information and preparing 
students to pass examinations on the information they have 
acquired. We generally assume that we are successful 
teachers when our pupils are able on examination to give 
back to us in more or less mutilated form the information 
which we have given to them. And yet we know from our 
own experience that this is largely a training of memory and 
that within a short time most or all of this information will 
be forgotten. Sometimes our students are able to remember 
what they have learned until examination but they promptly 
forget it thereafter. I once heard President Eliot of Harvard 
say that entrance examinations to college had now reached 
such a height that he would be afraid to take such an exam- 
ination and President Gilman of Johns Hopkins said he 
knew he would fail. If the imparting of information is the 
chief aim of education, then it is a dismal failure as measured 
by its results. 

Suppose we look at education in a matter of fact, scientific 
way. As measured by its products what are its enduring re- 
sults? When alumni come back to reunions, what are the 
things which remain in their memories? Is it what they 
learned in preparation for examinations? What do they 
discuss with one another and with their old teachers? Cer- 
tainly not the detailed information which they so painfully 
acquired. As a teacher of more than fifty years’ experience I 
am continually surprised when my former students tell me 
of the things which most impressed them in my teaching. 
They tell me of casual words, deeds, ideas and ideals which 
have deeply influenced them and of which I usually have no 
remembrance. It often makes me think of the scriptural 
warning, “For every idle word that men shall speak they 
shall be brought into judgment.” Evidently my example has 
had a more lasting effect on my students than all the infor- 
mation I labored to impart. 

What then are the enduring effects of education? I believe 
the most important effects, perhaps the only lasting ones, are 
the formation of good habits of body, mind and morals. 
Philologists say that “education means drawing out,”’ but as a 
biologist I should say that education is an attempt to stimu- 
late and control development, which amounts perhaps to the 
same thing,—the drawing out of innate capacities. Heredity 
determines capacities and possibilities of development, but 
these possibilities would forever remain unrealized if they 
were not stimulated to develop by environment, use, training. 
At the beginning of life every human being is a bundle of 
inherited possibilities, which differ greatly in different indi- 
viduals. Which of these possibilities will become realities 
depends upon environmental stimuli. All development is 
brought about by the response of the organism to such stimuli. 


In every human being there are many alternative personali- 
ties. Each of us might have been very different from what 
we are under different conditions of development. Instead of 
being science teachers we might have been almost anything 
else. Our particular social activities and positions depend 
more upon social stimuli than upon heredity. 

Stimuli and responses oft repeated become habits, and ac- 
cording to the maxim, “habits are second nature,” while 
heredity is first nature. We are creatures of habit no less 
than of heredity. We cannot change our heredity; that was 
absolutely fixed at the time of the fertilization of the egg from 
which each of us came. But stimuli, responses and habits can 
be changed, and as I have said the most important if not the 
only lasting effect of education is habit-forming. 

It is the paramount duty of teachers to help pupils to ac- 
quire good habits and to avoid bad ones. By proper stimuli, 
example, inspiration we can help pupils to develop goed 
habits of body, mind and morals,—-skill instead of bungling, 
industry instead of sloth, accuracy instead of inaccuracy, suc- 
cess instead of failure, sincerity instead of pretense, tolerance 
instead of intolerance, sympathy instead of hatred. 

How much the world needs these good habits, how much it 
suffers from these bad ones is illustrated on every hand. 
The present world crisis is largely caused by the deliberate 
training of people in bad habits of hate, intolerance, insin- 
cerity, habits of aggression, robbery, greed, brutality, murder, 
war. The present world crisis is not due to bad heredity, nor 
original sin, nor the Devil, but to bad habits of fear, intoler- 
ance, and hate of races, religions, nations and idealogies 
which often have been deliberately inculcated. The peace and 
progress of mankind depend on acquiring habits that make 
for peace and progress. 

This should be the aim of all education. What then is 
the peculiar advantage of science teaching? It is especially 
valuable in cultivating habits of accuracy, independence, 
critical judgment; ability to distinguish reason from emotion, 
truth from propaganda, evidence from ballyhoo; cultivation 
of humility and modesty in the face of the vast unknown 
and recognition of the fact that all knowledge is incomplete 
and capable of improvement; aesthetic appreciation of beauty, 
order and truth; ethical devotion to sympathy, service and 
fellowship. 

Science teaching is especially fitted to teach such habits 
if the teacher keeps in mind these social and ethical aims. 
These aims will not be reached by ordinary classroom or 
laboratory work in preparation for the ordinary examination, 
but they should come as a by-product of such work if it is 
conducted in the spirit of real science, by teachers who them- 
selves are exemplars of this spirit. Education is habit-forma- 
tion rather than information; illumination rather than in- 
doctrination, inspiration rather than compulsion. ‘Whether 
there be tongues they shall cease, whether there be knowledge 
it shall vanish away, but now abideth faith, hope and charity” 
—in short, habits and character. 


The Administration’s Program for Recovery 


THE GOVERNMENT IS NOT OPPOSED TO BUSINESS 
By HARRY L. HOPKINS, Secretary of Commerce 
Before the Des Moines Economic Club, February 24, 1939 
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here. 


is profoundly influenced by the way they brought me up. 





AM glad to be back in Iowa tonight. I was born and ‘That heritage from my home has always been a source of 
and raised here. My father and mother spent their lives 
I realize full well that whatever I do and think 


abiding strength to me. 
I have been identified in the public mind with the relief 
of the unemployed. It is an identity of which I am proud. 
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With every energy at my command I have tried to administer 
funds made available by Congress so as to protect the dignity 
of millions of American citizens who were thrown out of 
work, and to assure them the relief which | believe is theirs 
as a matter of right. 

[ am convinced that in time to come all of us will look 
hack on the past six years as the years during which this na- 
tion developed an enlightened social attitude toward people 
who are poor and out of work—an attitude that gives, and 
Will continue to give, new confidence to masses of needy 
people. 

| believe that the unemployed should be given work and 
not returned to the degradation that comes with a basket of 
groceries and a handout on Saturday night. I believe that 
unemployment is a national problem which only the Federal! 
(jovernment can effectively meet. I do not believe that the 
decision of whether an unemployed man shall receive work 
should be left to the good intentions of a local official. 

Many people have disagreed with me both as to my philoso- 
phy of relief for the unemployed and as to my administration 
of it. On that I can only say that my philosophy is born of 
deep conviction, and my administration of it, with its mis- 
takes and successes, is a matter of public record. 

In many respects the job that we did was pitifully inade- 
quate. | have no apologies to make because we tried to do so 
much. I only wish we could have done more. 

Now the President has given me another task. Instead of 
working primarily for the one-third of the population on the 
lower rungs of the economic ladder, I consider this job one 
more closely identified with the two-thirds of the population 
earning their living by what we consider to be the normal 
process of our economic system. 

I have yet to see an unemployed man receiving a govern- 
ment benefit, dignified as it may be, who did not prefer 
private employment. This preference on his part represents 
a hope essential to the future of our democracy. The placing 
of far more people on private payrolls is, of and by itself, 
a simple statement of our objectives. I have yet to see a busi- 
ness man who did not prefer to give these men work, if he 
could, rather than pay them wages in the form of taxes to 
be expended by the government. Hence we have the worker 
who wants to work, and the employer who would like to 
hire him, and the government anxious to see them get 
together. 

I have never belonged to the school of thought which holds 
that merely dividing up the present national income would 
provide a decent living for all. If new jobs are to be pro- 
vided, the national income must be increased. It is only by 
increasing the national income, and increasing the number of 
people who receive their income through private wages, that 
we can hope to attain anything resembling security in Amer- 
ica. A rising national income—just a cold phrase in itself— 
is an objective worth striving for, because, to me, it means 
good homes, a decent education and a genuine security for 
the families of America. 

I propose to discuss some of the specific problems related 
‘) government and business whose solution would insure sub- 

tantial progress on our road to economic recovery. 

The difficulties of business no longer swing with the for- 
tunes of battles in the legislative halls, where broad policies 
were being formulated and no one could be sure what would 
come out of the hopper. What difficulties there are now are 
difficulties of administration in relation to broad policies 
which are formulated and known. 

Among many business men there exists a widespread lack 

‘f confidence. I am prepared to accept that premise, nor 
would I underrate its importance. Lack of business confi- 
dence is and has been a hard, stubborn fact, and may be as 





real a deterrent to restored business health as any we have 
to deal with. For that reason, if for no other reason, I do 
not propose to ignore it. 

If we study the question of confidence closely—not merely 
business confidence, but confidence in general—we see at once 
it is a state of mind—a mode of behavior—a psychological 
condition affecting our conduct and actions. We see further 
that confidence is present when the world is a familiar world, 
when most actions can be performed by habit and when the 
future is substantially ignored. The future is taken for 
granted as an inevitable and acceptable uncertainty. The 
perils of a familiar world can be met with confidence, even 
though they may be far greater than the perils of a strange 
world. Habit and confidence make us unafraid and enable 
us to overcome the new difficulties that are the normal proc- 
esses of a changing world. 

It is not surprising that business confidence has been af- 
fected by the events of the past decade. Economic develop- 
ments alone were sufficient to disturb the sleep of any busi- 
ness man. Add to that the revolutionary developments in 
other countries, add to that the legislative reforms and new 
government activities, and you have the reasons why many 
people have lost their confidence. 

Old methods of doing things were changed—the old set- 
ting was replaced by a new one—new laws—new procedure 
—new precedents. Inconsistencies and conflict were magni- 
fied—reassurances were ignored and some lawyers, by their 
shortsighted counsel, added greatly to the uncertainties of 
business men. 

And yet there are few today who are not glad that this 
great program of social reform is on the statute books. If 
we look back at the reform of the past twenty years, taken 
as a whole, it is by no means startling in amount of scope. 
That laws had to be passed in a short period is regrettable, 
but that was the price we paid for the past when previous 
administrations sold the nation short on long overdue social 
legislation. Is it not, therefore, better to have a program of 
reforms substantially completed than to have to look forward 
to important changes not begun? With the emphasis shifted 
from reform to recovery, this Administration is now de- 
termined to promote that recovery with all the vigor and 
power at its command. 

As part of this drive for recovery, it is important that 
there be a proper recognition of the value to business of gov- 
ernment expenditures—made in the proper way—in the 
proper amount—and at the proper time. I would ask that 
the problem be examined seriously and not in any narrow 
partisan way. I ask you to read not only political speeches 
but what other serious and thoughtful people write on this 
subject. I would ask you to consider such careful analyses 
of governmental spending as are found in the current issue of 
Fortune Magazine. If you read that discussion, please re- 
member it was written by eleven active and well-informed 
men, most of them in business. 

If I were to state our position on government spending 
in relation to private profits, it would be this—a responsi- 
bility of government with respect to the health of business 
is to make sure that business, as a whole, is properly sus- 
tained. At many times and for considerable periods busi- 
ness is well able to provide its own nourishment. These are 
the periods of capital goods expansion, stimulated by in- 
creasing population, new basic inventions and important 
new products. They are the periods when producer and 
consumer credit is expanding, and resulting purchasing power 
keeps men employed, wheels turning and overhead costs 
low. 

But there are other times when business self-nourishment 
is insufficient. The result is idle men, idle machines, high 
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overhead costs, low profits. When this occurs, government 
must help. 

Until the 1929 depression, we always had a pump-priming 
supplement to private enterprise that did not cost business 
anything in visible taxes. That support to private enter- 
prise was free land that came out of the public domain, high 
protective tariff for the industries of the East, or an extra- 
ordinary business stimulant during the war days, paid for in 
the war debt, or foreign trade stimulation before 1929 paid 
for in investors’ losses in foreign bonds. 

From 1921 to 1929, business proved self-nourishing, al- 
though the nourishment was of such a character as to result 
in rather acute illness. Since 1929, business has been inade- 
quately sustained, and in consequence has not been able to 
perform in terms of sound assets, good profits or fair wages. 

The President’s policy has significance from a number of 
points of view—from that of conservation of our natural 
resources, protection of the welfare of the unemployed, or of 
balancing the budget without resort to sharply higher taxes. 
Then from the point of view of business, this policy has a 
specal interest, in that it aims at restoration of business 
health through increase of business activity. 

Business men and industrialists will understand the policy 
more readily than will editors or even bankers. Business 
men know that a minimum volume is necessary to break even 
on fixed expense. Prices can be raised only so much; ex- 
penses can be cut only so far; the answer is found in volume. 

That is the significance of the President’s quota of an 
$80,000,000,000 national income. It is in no sense an argu- 
ment for a permanent unbalancing of the Federal budget. 
It is an argument based on the realization the budget can 
be balanced and the debt retired out of the taxes coming 
from this increased national income, rather than substantially 
increasing taxes at this time or reducing necessary expendi- 
tures. 

While I feel there should be no general rise in Federal 
taxes this year, I believe any Federal taxes which tend to 
freeze the necessary flow of capital should be amended. 
If necessary, such taxes can be replaced by increasing other 
taxes which do not have the same deterring effect. 

One of the substantial avenues for private capital in the 
near future can be the field of public utilities. That being 
the case, it is extremely important there be a meeting of 
minds between the utilities and the government relative to 
the appropriate spheres of action of government on the one 
hand and privately owned and operated utilities on the 
other. 

There is peace between the government and the utilities 
in the Tennessee Valley, which, I believe, ends the era of 
great litigation. 

I do not think any one outside of the government can 
realize how much freer government can operate in its re- 
lations with business—such as the utilities—now that both 
seem to be rid of the incubus of that self-styled, big-city 
constitutional lawyer. I am convinced most of our difficulties 
in this field originated with some fancy lawyers who ad- 
vised their clients not to work things out with the govern- 
ment, on the theory that these lawyers would be able to de- 
feat the government in the courts, so that no working 
out of the things would ever be necessary. 

It gives me no little satisfaction to note that the net re- 
sults of all these constitutional struggles have been to prove 
that the most unconstitutional thing in the United States 
was the constitutional lawyer. 

It cannot have missed the eye of any business man how 
much has been accomplished in solving the utility problem 
within two weeks after the constitutional lawyers of the 
utilities had finally been told that they did not know what 
they had been talking about. 





I believe that electricity should be in the home of every 
family. The rules under which that electric power is to be 
generated and distributed, the place of government in the 
whole vast enterprise, are questions that surely can be re- 
solved. 

I find some utility executives convinced that much of the 
past development within the industry was thoroughly bad 
and they are anxious to see eye-to-eye with the government on 
a permanent policy. 

There has been no indication that government wishes to 
own and operate all the utilities of this country. Rather do 
I see the government determined to write rules adequately 
protecting all the people—to help make cheap electricity 
available to every one and to ban unholy profits from watered 
stock. In making the peace, the government demonstrated its 
good-will by settling on generous terms. It struck a peace 
that will be a lasting and good peace, because it is a gen- 
erous peace. 

I realize fully how often a gesture of practical concession 
by the government will, time and again, be seized upon by 
a minority element as the sign that the government is on the 
run. We will have to expect some such bad manners, but we 
will take them in our stride because that is part of the job 
of being a public servant. 

This country cannot be in good health and the democratic 
principle cannot be safe until men go back to work. For this 
reason, I am glad the utilities question is reaching a solution. 

Also of primary importance to business is the labor prob- 
lem. I want to make it perfectly clear that I believe in labor 
unions. I believe they are the best protection against the un- 
fair treatment of labor. I believe that collective bargaining 
establishes conditions of work on a more decent basis than 
does individual bargaining. 

Many problems of industrial relations are yet to be solved, 
but the advances made in recent years have given us the 
fundamental principles on which to work. It now remains 
to put these principles into action. Business should accept 
in good faith the approach and the machinery of collective 
bargaining. Labor on its own side faces responsibilities and 
obligations. The government has strengthened labor’s posi- 
tion with new laws, not only as to wages and hours but also 
to guarantee collective bargaining. Labor’s contribution to 
a rising national income must be tolerance and fairness in 
reaching just agreements with employers. Labor must fully 
realize that under our economic system business men have to 
make money to hire workers. 

It is up to employers and employees alike to make collec- 
tive bargaining work, and that means extending every effort 
toward peaceful settlement of controversies. Both business 
men and labor want to move toward prosperity, but nothing 
can stop this more surely than widespread and prolonged 
labor conflict. Prosperity means production and production 
stops during either strikes or lockouts. 

I do not share the view of those who believe that it is to 
industry’s benefit to keep the labor movement divided. I feel 

it is quite as much to the interest of business and industry as 
it is to the workers themselves that those two great labor 
organizations, the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O., reconcile 
their differences. Surely there is a common meeting place 
for these two groups to move forward as one in the interest 
not only of their own membership but for the general good 
of our whole population. Even with the best of good-will 
toward collective bargaining, business finds it difficult to 
progress in face of a divided labor front. 

I should not leave the subject of labor without commenting 
upon the new outlook of the business men with whom I have 
talked on the question of labor relations. For the most part, 
they are looking at wages, hours and bargaining in the spirit 
of today rather than in the spirit of a generation ago. 
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For many decades, business as a whole has been insensitive 
and unsympathetic to the problems and aspirations of the 
farmer. In spite of the distressed condition of agriculture 
in the Twenties, the contribution of business and govern- 
ment was negligible. Since 1933, there has been much sincere 
effort with business cooperation to tackle the problems of 
the farmer. No simple or final solution has been found, and 
we must recognize that, although there has been great im- 
provement in the relative position of agriculture since 1932, 
nevertheless, people living in many sections of rural America 
are less well off than people living in cities and towns. 

The prosperity of agriculture is more important than just 
the matter of products and markets. The increase in our 
population is now coming largely from the nation’s farms. 
Our farm homes receive less than 10 per cent of the national 
income, and on that they must bring up about 30 per cent 
of the nation’s children. Here is the most important crop 
raised on the farm. What it will amount to depends in part 
upon the economic resources available to the homes in which 
these children live. 

My experience has convinced me that there can be no 
solution to our problem of unemployment in the cities until 
the farmer regains his proper economic position in relation to 
the rest of the nation’s population. 

There is one form of government aid to business to which 
| take particular exception; | have had some experience with 
special-interest groups seeking to obtain government favor 
by the application of pressure, brute or delicate. This is an 
inevitable characteristic of a democracy, but the fact remains 
that government action can only be justified when it is in 
the general public interest. The government should not be 
asked to lend its powers to the promotion of legislation de- 
signed by one group of business men seeking to profit at the 
expense of another group. 

Legislation should be confined to protecting certain types 
of business from the unfair practices of others. The competi- 
tive battles of business should be waged in the market-place, 
under rules which will safeguard business health. Business 
enterprises should progress by seeking the favor of consum- 
ers, not the partisanship of legislators or administrative of- 
ficers of the government. 

On the other hand, certain types of enterprise need sym- 
pathetic aid by the government. For many years, we thought 
of steel as being a most reliable barometer of business condi- 
tions. Today we have what is, perhaps, a better guide—the 
operations of the so-called small business men. 

In cities and towns and villages the hundreds of thousands 
of small enterprises constitute the very backbone of our na- 
tional, industrial and economic life. Upon the combined 
thinking and planning and action of those men depends to 
a large degree the prosperity and welfare of America. It is 
upon their vision and ingenuity and confidence and their abil- 
ity to merchandise and promote and sell that much of our 
manufacturing, mining and transportation depends. Their 
operations affect the number of workers which any manufac- 
turer can employ. Therefore, one of my principal interests 
as Secretary of Commerce will be to see that the resources of 
the government are particularly directed toward aiding these 
small enterprises. 

I would like to start my discussion of foreign trade and 
business by saying that the reciprocal trade treaties negotiated 
by Secretary Hull provide an admirable framework for the 
extension of our foreign commerce. 

In the last analysis, there are some very simple propositions 
that are at the root of foreign trade. One of these is that 
we cannot sell unless we also buy. All of the learned phrase- 
ology on the subject can be boiled down to this: Trade, do- 
mestic er foreign, consists of swapping things that we have 





for things that we want. Other things being even, any- 
thing that encourages trade is a good thing and anything that 
discourages trade is a bad thing. I repeat, that this is a 
simple and easy analysis of the matter, but, like many simple 
analyses, it leaves many things that are difficult and trouble- 
some, 

We must recognize that today foreign trade is being used 
by some countries as a vehicle to support political and cultural 
penetration. Unless we acquiesce in such penetration we 
must be prepared to meet quality, quantity, and price on 
such a basis as to get the business. Competition of this char- 
acter is a cherished tradition of American business, and I 
suspect we have both the talent and energy to apply it in the 
new setting of the international scene. 

Events all over the world are strengthening day by day 
the President’s prediction that this generation has a ren- 
dezvous with destiny. What the American people hold in 
their hands today is the destiny of our Democratic way of 
life. In this tradition there are values and forces and pos- 
sibilities which cannot be measured in any system of busi- 
ness accounting. I am referring to faith, to love of country, 
to the realizable dream of a still greater nation which can— 
if we will it so—find through mutuality and fair play a pros- 
perity and happiness that will be the marvel of the world. 
Such a nation might in fact be the example that would lead 
the world back to sanity and peace. 

The ancient stoic philosophers had a saying, ‘““No man is 
so like unto himself as each is like to all.” ‘That seems to 
me to be the essence of the democratic principle. Above all, 
it is the essence of the American system. Whatever differ- 
ence may exist between Americans cannot obscure our fund- 
amental unity—our unity of purpose and unity of action. 

At a time when reason and mutual respect seem to have 
fled from large areas of the earth, it is well for us to re- 
member our national unity and be grateful. 

We have all dedicated ourselves to the maintenance—the 
successful maintenance—of our American system of free en- 
terprise. We believe that no other system is compatible with 
the dignity of human life, and that no other system can 
long enlist the devotion, the talents and the resourcefulness 
of all the people. America is as rich in these resources of 
the mind and the spirit as she is rich in the resources of the 
soil. 

At no time in our history has the need been greater to 
conserve all of our resources—human and material. And so 
the preservation of our system of free enterprise is no longer 
simply the American dream: it is the American imperative. 
It is imperative that freedom of opportunity be maintained 
for all who can contribute to our national well-being. It is 
imperative that the responsibilities, and the benefits as well, 
of our industrial system be broadly shared, so that the suc- 
cess of the system will enlist the loyalty, the energies and the 
capacities of a free and united people. 

It is clear to me that a returning increase in production 
cannot be accomplished without a substantial increase in 
private investment. I have tried to indicate tonight that 
the government is desirous of doing everything it can to 
create an environment in which private investment is en- 
couraged. 

If there had been the time I could have indicated fields 
other than utilities—such as private housing and railroads— 
which offer substantial opportunities for the use of capital 
goods. I say it is our desire to create an environment in 
which private capital will be encouraged to invest. I further 
state that I am convinced that this environment can become 
a reality without compromising the great reforms which 
stand as the hallmarks of this Administration’s enlightened 
program. 
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If I were to sum up the government’s attitude towards 
business, it would be to repeat a statement that I made last 
Summer, when I said: 


“TI can say from personal knowledge that the gov- 
ernment is not, and never has been, opposed to business. 
It has no desire whatever to harass or punish business. 
It fully realizes that business must succeed, and must be 
able to work with government, if our economic system 
is to be preserved. 

“It seeks an understanding and a meeting of minds, 
not only as to present points of conflict, but as to meth- 
ods which will assure for the future, on the one hand, 
justice and fair dealing to all the people, and on the 
other, the confidence, success and legitimate profits of 
legitimate business enterprise. It has no quarrel with 
business merely because it is big; but big or little, it— 
the government—intends to prevent practices which do 
violence to the effective working of our economic sys- 
tem.” 


I have attempted tonight to indicate very briefly some of 
the important relationships between government and business. 

I have tried to state as forcefully as I can that it is our 
determination to make every move we know how to promote 
recovery and get people back to work on private jobs. 

That is the beginning and end of our problem. To solve it 
we must attack realistically and at once certain specific phases 
whose adjustment will tend to move us on our way. 

I have indicated that in so far as the relation between 
private utilities and the government can be clarified, I and 
other members of the Administration are desirous of doing 
everything we reasonably can to make such clarification 
possible. 

We wish to be fair—we wish to be reasonable and we be- 
lieve that with good-will on both sides we can accomplish our 
twin objectives: getting more and cheaper electricity to the 
American people and putting more men to work in the 
utility industries. 

I feel that competition from the highways and airways has 
diverted traffic from our railroads and has made the problem 
of the rehabilitation of these roads immediate and pressing. 
The railroads are and must be sustained as essential arteries 
of commerce and must be ready for use as part of our na- 
tional defense. 

Rehabilitation of the railroads and relating them to our 
present and future economy is not a simple matter. Indeed 
it is probably one of the most difficult of all problems to 


solve—but I am firmly convinced that until it is solved it 
is difficult to hope for anything like a complete recovery in 
America. Therefore, the solution should be explored, and 
explored at once in the interest of labor, the investor, man- 
agement and the public. 

While we have made splendid progress in breaking the 
jam of housing, we have a long way to go. Hundreds of 
thousands of homes need to be built, and surely we have the 
resourcefulness and imagination to develop plans to build 
them. I am firmly convinced that if we could find a way to 
break the log-jam of private investment in the field of util- 
ities, railroads and housing, we will have gone a long way 
toward taking the essential steps to ultimate recovery. 

The government earnestly wishes that these things be ac- 
complished, and we ask that labor, the farmer and business 
men join us not across but on the same side of the table to 
accomplish our common purpose. 

Some people may think we can maintain a democracy in 
this country indefinitely with 10,000,000 unemployed. I 
don’t. If I had no other motivation other than my deep love 
of freedom, I would want to do everything in my power to 
try to solve the problem of unemployment. 

While we want confidence in our businesses and in our 
jobs, far and above that we want the confidence that comes 
with the assurance this nation is strong, courageous and un- 
afraid. 

Confidence finds its dwelling place not only in the assur- 
ance that our inalienable rights—our liberties—will be main- 
tained, but in the conviction that our economic security will 
be assured. To that task the nation is dedicated. To its 
accomplishment we must pledge our determined effort. 

I well know of the deep and abiding determination of the 
President to help make this country a nation in which all 
people shall dwell in harmony, security and peace. His 
abounding faith in the future of this democracy is shared by 
all of us closely identified with his philosophy and serving 
under his matchless leadership. 

And finally I would say this personal word: This country 
has treated me very kindly—it gave me the security of a 
happy and contented home in childhood—it gave me a rea- 
sonably good education—in adult life it has given me an 
opportunity to earn a living—it has given me the opportunity 
to have a host of friends. I say this to you because, now that 
I have the opportunity to serve as a member of the Cabinet 
of the President of the United States, I have every reason 
and desire to continue serving that country well. 


England Takes a Final Stand 


WE DO NOT DESIRE A TEST OF STRENGTH 
By VISCOUNT HALIFAX, Foreign Secretary of Great Britain 
Delivered in the House of Lords, February 23, 1939 


under-estimate or qualify the Prime Minister’s assur- 

ances of solidarity with France made Feb. 6, and I 
am bound to say that any such attempts as those must be 
greatly regretted, since it would be a profound error to sup- 
pese that any mental reservation of any kind accompanied 
the Prime Minister’s words. 

That declaration was quite clear, quite unmistakable, and 
if I may translate it into the terms of a homely parable, it 
was in the nature of one of those signs we now see at many 
places in the country at danger points on the highway sys- 


Te have been attempts made in certain quarters to 





tem carrying the device: “Halt—major road ahead.” That 
was its purpose. 

There is at the present time no divergence of view on any 
subject as far as I know between ourselves and France. Ac- 
cordingly neither in France nor in this country was any 
verbal reassertion of our solidarity required. It has been the 
case that misrepresentations in certain quarters have forced 
this country to state in progressively more emphatic and un- 
ambiguous terms what has for long been accepted as true by 
both people and both our countries. 

It is not only the geographical situation that draws us 
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closer to France but, as we are all aware, also identity of in- 
terests and completeness of understanding. Those factors 
are therefore the best guarantee against the danger that there 
might be a certain risk in certain circumstances on this side of 
the Channel and that might perhaps present itself also in a 
different guise to certain minds on the other side of the 
Channel, that one country might be pledged or disposed or 
tempted to subordinate its policy to that of the other. 

I state the problem in that form because I think it would 
be only half truth to suggest that that danger, if it were to 
exist—and all my arguments show it does not exist—is only 
on this side of the Channel. 

‘The Opposition is a little less than fair in its criticism of 
French policy in past years. One is bound to point out that 
any mistakes—if mistakes they are—trace back to historical 
sequences of causes in which Britain and others had their 
part of the responsibility to bear. Therefore, it is not a 
complete presentation cf the case to assume only that re- 
sponsibility for such divergence from pure wisdom as there 
has been should be laid only on the shoulders of France. 

I wish to emphasize that Anglo-French solidarity does 
not and never has been intended to constitute any menace of 
any sort to any third party. The record of both govern- 
ments and the efforts both have made to maintain peace are, 
I hope, sufficient evidence of the truth of that statement. 

In one sense, of course, it is the case that whatever may 
be.the Italo-French differences they do not primarily, and I 
emphasize the word primarily, concern this country, but in 
another sense obviously they concern us immediately and 
closely because we have the relations of which we have been 
speaking with France, and we are also glad to have restored 
our relations with Italy and are anxious to maintain them 
on the basis of as complete cordiality as we can. 

But neither the French nor the Italian Government has 
shown any desire for third-party mediation. Of course, 
nothing of that sort could be effected unless and until both 
parties desire it. And, indeed, the Italian Government has 
not up to the present time formally indicated what may be 
the precise points of difference between it and France. 

It is the case that the position of this country is not in- 
frequently misrepresented abroad. On the one hand, I have 
seen it suggested that our armaments are not only intended 
for security but cover some sinister plan for preventive war. 
In that connection, it is also suggested that even though the 
present British Government may stand for peace, there are 
others in our midst who stand for war and that is alleged 
as justification for those suspicions. 

I should have thought everybody everywhere must now 
realize that there is no party and no statesman who would 
ever for one moment contemplate an aggressive war who 
could ever get any support from our people for such a 
policy. Any persons who lend credence to such stories as 
those must be strangely and singularly ignorant of our 
country. 

But it is also dangerous to find that some people in other 
countries seem occasionally to fall into the opposite error. 
Such people are tempted to interpret our will for peace as 
proof of our weakness, or cowardice or our lack of resolution. 

Thus we find two diametrically opposed estimates of our 
purpose and intentions. I should like to make quite clear 
that the one is as unfounded and completely mistaken as the 
other. 

The responsible heads of several governments of Europe 
at various times have proclaimed that war brings no advan- 
tage even to the victors. That is a statement of which the 
truth was brought home with particular urgency to the 
peoples of Britain and France within the life of the present 
generation. It is not therefore surprising that they should 





































































stand in the van of those who condemn war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

I can assure you that as far as the British Government is 
able we should wish to set our minds closely alongside the 
minds of all governments, wherever they may be, who would 
join us in the policy of abjuration of war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

It is disastrous, on the other hand, to think that the people 
of Britain and France would on that account recoil from 
resisting by force any threat to their rights or to their inde- 
pendence or what they deemed to be their vital interests. 

A few days ago Viscount Cecil deplored that the British 
Government always puts the argument wrong. He said it 
insists on talking of its resistance in behalf of international 
law. I have never been able to see a distinction in those 
terms, for this reason: provided the national interests of 
any country are only sought to be secured within the limits 
of just international law, then it seems.to me that vital in-. 
terests and international law are facets of a many-sided truth. 
There are many differences of presentation and emphasis, 
but they are essentially the same thing. 

If I resist the entry of a burglar into my house and pre- 
vent theft by the burglar of my spoons, in one sense 1 am 
defending my vital interests, but in the other I am also ad- 
vocating the majesty of the law. So I do not think there is 
so sharp a distinction as Lord Cecil attempted to draw. 

It was the fashion at various times during the last century 
to talk of British decadence. A hundred years ago the gloomy 
voice of Cassandra was frequently heard in the land. In 
more recent times, during the Boer War, before the Great 
War and immediately after the Great War and in 1931, we 
have heard the same kind of refrain sung by many lips. On 
each occasion the prophets have been confounded, but the 
prophets never seem to learn the wisdom of experience and 
their activities today constitute a certain danger for peace 
by leading to possible misunderstanding. 

Therefore, I am greatly reassured by being able to fortify 
myself in this matter by the fact that the German Chancellor 
himself has drawn attention to this very danger in the most 
impressive language in “Mein Kampf.” 

Herr Hitler wrote: “In Germany, before the war, in the 
schools, in the press and in the comic newspapers, one gradu- 
ally created an impression of the character of the English- 
man, and perhaps more even of his empire, which was bound 
to lead to the most disastrous self-deception. This nonsense 
gradually infected everything and the consequence was an 
underestimate which subsequently brought the bitterest re- 
quital.” 

“T remember,” Herr Hitler wrote, “how astounded were 
the faces of my comrades when for the first time we met 
the Tommy face to face in Flanders.” 

That is an interesting historical recollection that it is not 
irrelevant in these days to remem, for let us make no 
mistake: the material and moral resources of this country 
are enormous and the spirit of our people has in no way 
altered. We do not desire a test of strength, for we believe 
that, while wars are apt to unsettle more than they ever 
settle, there are no questions, given good-will, that cannot be 
brought to a solution through full, frank discussion, and the 
British Government would ask for nothing better than that 
circumstances may so shape themselves as to make that treat- 
ment of any question with which we are now concerned 
possible. 

On the other hand, no one who knows the British mind 
will doubt that, should the necessity ever be forced upon us, 
our people would be found today no less tenacious in de- 
fense of their liberty than they have ever been. 








Mark Eisner 
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The George Washington Tradition 


ITS GREAT VALUE TODAY 


By MARK EISNER, member of the New York Bar, 
former Chairman of the Board of Higher Education, City of New York 
Delivered February 22nd, on the occasion of the Washington’s Birthday Celebration over Radio Station WNYC 


ITH patriotic pride, we review the life of George 
Washington and compare him with those of other 
countries who have been preeminent in fame,” 
thus reads a part of the eulogy of the Senate of the United 
States on the passing in 1799 of our first Constitutional 
President. This eulogy continues, “Ancient and modern 
names are diminished before him. Greatness and guilt have 
too often been allied; but his fame is whiter than it is bril- 
liant. The destroyers of Nations stood abashed at the majesty 
of his virtue. It reproved the intemperance of their am- 
bition, and darkened the splendor of victory. . . .” The 
eulogy concludes with the injunction, “Let his countrymen 
consecrate the memory of the heroic General, the patriotic 
statesman, and the virtuous sage: let them teach their chil- 
dren never to forget that the fruit of his labours and his 
example are their inheritance.” 

It is important to recall, in the present stress of human 
events, this stirring admonition from Washington’s con- 
temporaries. The entire course of world history since Wash- 
ington’s day points the lesson of the Godly purpose and 
great wisdom of the Founding Fathers of our Republic. 
They wrought better than they knew. The chief instru- 
ment was George Washington. He was the great grandson 
of Colonel John Washington, a refugee aristocrat, who some- 
time after 1647 had fled from his native England. Col. 
Washington came to these shores because his Liege and Lord 
King Charles the First was decapitated by Cromwell, and 
the members of the Court of the Stuarts had come upon 
bad days. 

The facts of George Washington’s life have become a part 
of the fund of common knowledge of every man, woman and 
child in America. These facts are also known over all the 
rest of the earth’s surface. However, the true spirit of the 
man, his vital character, his real achievements which he trans- 
muted into the living tradition of human liberty, these are 
unhappily little known and even less appreciated in our day. 

The sterling moral qualities of the God given leader of 
the struggling colonists were evident to his contemporaries. 
They held him in the highest regard. His birthday was 
cause for jubilation and celebration, even before he laid 
down his command of the Continental Armies. Because he 
was respected, trusted and revered, he was able to influence 
the calling of the Constitutional Convention which met in 
May 1787. He was accorded the honor and distinction of 
presiding over this most important gathering. Despite his 
vigorous protestations of “skepticism of his fitness for the 
role” his fellow countrymen unanimously elected George 
Washington to be the First President of the United States 
under the Constitution. 

It is recorded that on February 22nd, 1783, the good 
citizens of our own New York celebrated the occasion of 
Washington’s birthday at taverns not very far from where 
I now speak. According to one writer of the time, “March 
was far gone before the Gazettes and Advertisers ceased 
to publish narratives of the bonfires and the barbecues, the 
bell ringing, the cannonading, the feasting, the toasts, and 


the balls which came in from every city and town in the 
land.” 


In the midst of all the celebration in Washington’s days 
and in the years since he passed away, the celebrators have 
often lost contact with the true spirit of the man. The glow 
of the tinsel and the lights and the noise and raucousness 
of the many brass bands and the harsh voices of politicians, 
have sometimes blotted out the memory of the tradition 
which Washington had established. It is a living tradition. 
The “fruit of his labours and his example” are written into 
the Declaration of Independence. ‘They are indelibly in- 
scribed in our Constitution. They are wisely and effectively 
implemented by the democratic institutions and principles 
by which we govern ourselves. 

Those who would really cherish the memory of Wash- 
ington must patriotically adhere to our fond democratic tra- 
dition. They cannot countenance the subversive dogmas 
which do injury to human dignity. They can not subscribe 
to any system of government which reduces their fellow- 
men to a state of vassalage to any individual or nation. They 
are in duty bound when honoring the memory of Washing- 
ton to endeavor to emulate him in his high moral purpose 
and to follow him in his abounding faith and his uncom- 
promising respect for his fellow-man. 

In this connection it is interesting to read what Wash- 
ington himself had to say about American citizenship. In a 
letter, which he wrote in 1790 in acknowledgement of an 
expression of profound respect he said: 

“If we have wisdom to make the best use of the ad- 
vantages with which we are now favored, we cannot fail, 
under the just administration of a good government, to be- 
come a great and happy people.” 

“The citizens of the United States of America have a 
right to applaud themselves for having given to mankind 
examples of an enlarged and liberal policy, a policy worthy 
of imitation. All possess alike liberty of conscience and im- 
munities of citizenship.” 

“It is now no more that toleration is spoken of as if it 
were by the indulgence of one class of people that another 
enjoyed the exercise of their inherent natural rights, for, 
happily, the Government of the United States, which gives 
to bigotry no sanction, to persecution no assistance, requires 
only that they who live under its protection should demean 
themselves as good citizens in giving it on all occasions their 
effectual support.” 

Doctor Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, once said of George Washington, “his achieve- 
ments made him great, not only in American history, but 
as a statesman in the history of civilization, and a close study 
of his character, his methods of procedure, and his quiet, 
persistent courage, would show the present age how to meet 
many of its most important problems.” Today more than 
ever we should hold George Washington before us con- 
stantly as a “symbol and exponent of democratic ideals of 
social and political organization.” 

When we cherish these ideals we do honor to the memory 
of George Washington. When we enhance their recogni- 
tion and establishment in all corners of the world we honor 
the Father of our Country. When we welcome the stranger 
in our gates as he flees from tyranny and oppression, we con- 
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tinue the most noteworthy tradition of the principal Founder 
of our nation. When we insist upon the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God, we carry on in the true 
spirit of the greatest of all men whom our continent has 
brought forth as a boon and a blessing to mankind for all 
times. 

[ should like all my listeners to take to heart the fervent 
prayer uttered by George Washington after his first Inaug- 
iration. It is inscribed in his pew in St. Paul’s Chapel, on 
lower Broadway where he worshipped while domiciled in 
New York City. It is the best answer to the bigots who are 
in our day daily stirring up our people against one another in 
the name of patriotism. It is the repiy to all those who while 
cloaking their nefarious causes under our flag seek to destroy 





our government by dividing our citizenry. Those who 
would set one man against another and one group against 
another, planting the seeds of distrust by spreading caluminy 
and false reports, should know Washington’s opinion of 
true patriotism. If our form of Government, so bravely 
reared and so wisely and fondly nurtured by George Wash- 
ington is to be preserved, it is imperative that all men take 
to heart this fervent prayer of our immortal President; 
“Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer that Thou 
keep the United States in Thy holy protection; that Thou 
wilt incline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit 
of subordination and obedience to government; to entertain 
a brotherly affection and love for one another and for their 
fellow-citizens of the United States at large.” 


The Fight for Intellectual Freedom 


THE SWING AWAY FROM THE HUMANITIES 


By ROSCOE POUND, former Dean of Harvard Law School, 
Delivered in the Phi Beta Kappa Symposium held February 20, 1939 


ICKENS tells of a satirical foreigner who congratu- 
lated the English on their success in combining two 
great principles, the eternal principle of right and 
justice and the other eternal principle of pounds, shillings 
and pence. Here, at any rate, are two sides of civilization. 

Historical continuity is involved in civilization. We re- 
shape the institutions of the past to new ones. We under- 
stand new conditions from the analogy of old ones. We ap- 
ply reason to experience of the past. Something is not made 
of nothing. The materials upon which we exercise creative 
reason were given us by the past. Not the least of our heri- 
tage is the ideal of freedom. We are heirs to the freedom 
of interpretation on the basis of individual reason which 
developed from the revival of learning. We are heirs to 
the Puritan doctrine of a willing covenant of conscious faith 
put as the basis of political organization. We are heirs to 
the English tradition that the king rules under God and 
the law and have developed from it a conception of consti- 
tutions as more than frames of government—as guarantees 
of liberties. Behind all this is an idea of a reasoned balance, 
reconciling free individual self assertion and spontaneous in- 
dividual initiative with ordered cooperation and the general 
security. From the Greek philosophers of the fifth century 
B.C. to the present, this idea of balance, of freedom re- 
conciled through reason with the general security, has con- 
tended with an idea of arbitrary imposition of external 
authority, having its warrant in the control of force by the 
agencies of politically organized society. 

Note the scheme of values behind the one set of ideas and 
that behind the other. The human spirit seeks to be and is 
able to be free. A politically organized society may coerce 
or restrain by physical activities. It cannot coerce or restrain 
my mental activities beyond the outward expression of them. 
But if man shall not live by bread alone, he cannot live with- 
out satisfaction of material wants. Seeking in one aspect 
to be free, in another aspect man seeks to be materially pro- 
vided. The spirit urges him in one direction, his material 
wants pull him in another. Experience developed by reason 


has called for a balance, and the humanities are concerned 
with that balance, as a legacy from the past which it is our 
task to preserve and use for the maintaining and furthering 
of civilization. 

From the later years of the nineteenth century there has 
been increasingly a swing away from the humanities. The 
continually greater mastery over external nature through 
the development of the physical sciences has turned men’s 
thoughts to the material existence. We have seemed to be 
forgetting that the harnessing of physical nature to men’s 
use has been made possible by the harnessing of internal 
or human nature which is the concern of the humanities. 
Freedom and balance hamper efficiency which is all that is 
demanded for the satisfaction of material wants. Thus with 
the rise of the material sciences to dominance, the growth 
of an economic interpretation, and the cult of satisfying 
economic demands, we come to forget how freedom made 
material progress possible and how balance and law, by 
which freedom is maintained, are basic to civilization. 

Throughout the world today the recrudescence of abso- 
lutism is expressed in philosophies regarding efficient satis- 
faction of material wants as the highest good. Political ab- 
solutism in Europe, a growing fashion of administrative ab- 
solutism in the English-speaking world, a skepticism as to the 
possibility of impartial, objective judicial and administrative 
processes, observable in many lands, are not independent 
phenomena. They grow out of a quest for efficiency in satis- 
fying material wants to which for a time men have seemed 
willing to sacrifice the values of the spiritual existence. 

If we are troubled by the political phases of this quest 
for efficiency, if we fear the spread of political absolutism and 
all that it implies, let us bear in mind that behind them is 
a mode of thought making for absolutism in all directions; 
a mode of thought which would commit not merely ma- 
terial and institutional but spiritual and intellectual waste. 
Nothing less than this is involved in any giving up or even 
diminished cultivation of the humanities. 





“Please allow me to congratulate you upon your very splendid periodical. It serves 


its purpose nobly and well.” 


H. Ross Arnold, Jr. 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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The Problem of the Railroads 


NO ONE CAN WAVE A MAGIC WAND 





By JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, Congressman from Pennsylvania 
Over the Columbia Broadcasting System, February 16, 1939 


OST of my life has been devoted to railroading. 
M I war born a railroader. My father was a railroad 

engineer with some forty years at the throttle be- 
fore his retirement. I was reared in Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
one of the Nation’s great railroad centers. For 24 years, 
before my election to Congress, I served a great railroad 
in many capacities. 

This has given me « sympathetic understanding of many 
railroad problems—from the standpoint of the employee, the 
management, the public, the investor and the government— 
all of the factors which must be considered in any solution of 
the American Railroad Problem. However, I shall not 
undertake to give you a complete answer—not in 15 minutes, 
anyway. But I am glad to have this opportunity to discuss 
the railroad situation, which is nearing a crisis and should 
command public consideration. 

Let me say at the outset, there is no substitute for rail 
transportation. There is no panacea, no cure-all for the 
difficulties besetting the railroads. No man, or set of men, 
can wave a magic wand and say “Presto,” and change the 
conditions confronting the railroads. 

Some gentlemen with a limited knowledge of the multitude 
of problems which go to make up “the” railroad problem, 
advocate government-ownership and management as the only 
solution. Instead of being a solution, however, that change 
in ownership and management would only create new and 
more vexing problems. Those of you who experienced gov- 
ernment-operation of the railroads during the World War 
are the least likely to urge that approach to the problem. 
In fact, the government has no desire to take over the rail- 
roads. The President and others high in Administraticn cir- 
cles have expressed their opposition to government ownership 
of the railroads within the last year. 

Some of the roads, however, are confronted with a des- 
perate situation. Unless action is taken to relieve such roads, 
there is danger of drifting or forcing the railroads into gov- 
ernment-ownership, despite the desires of the carriers, the 
government and the public. It has been suggested that a 
forthright declaration of policy by Congress on the principle 
of private ownership and operation of the railroads might 
go far toward ending uncertainty and bolster the confidence 
of the investing public and the credit of the railroads. 

The railroads may be likened to a patient suffering from a 
long list of complications. The chief trouble is competition 
from unregulated transportation facilities, most of them en- 
joying some sort of subsidy. Gradually, at first, and then 
rapidly, the railroads have seen their freight and passenger 
traffic go to coast-wise shipping, river transport, inland-water- 
ways, buses, trucks, private automobiles, pipe-lines and 
airplanes. 

This has resulted in an unequal and economically waste- 
ful competition for traffic among the various modes of trans- 
portation. I say unequal competition because of government 
subsidies of some sort to most of other modes of transporta- 
tion not enjoyed by the railroads. The governmental favorit- 
ism has resulted in the creation of transportation facilities 
beyond the ability of the traffic to support all. Hence, it is 
economically wasteful competition. The railroads certainly 





have a right to object to favoritism to competitors in matters 
of regulation, taxation and subsidies. 

Therefore, the first step toward solution of the railroad 
problem is the adoption of a national transportation policy, 
based on the Jeffersonian theory of government—equal rights 
for all, special privileges for none—in matters of regula- 
tion, taxation and subsidies. Once the policy is declared, 
machinery must be created to enforce it. That policy must 
provide fair and impartial regulation of all modes of trans- 
portation. It should be administered so as to preserve the 
special advantages of each mode. 

Within the last year, the railroad problem has been studied 
by a dozen public and private organizations. There are some 
differences, of course, but there is general agreement among 
them on the major factors of the problem and the steps 
that must be taken to solve it. It would be impossible to 
review all of them in the short time allotted me. Since I 
regard the soundest of all the reports to be the one made 
by the committee appointed by the President, I shall touch 
briefly upon the summary of the recommendations made by 
railroad executives, railroad union officials and a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The ICC, that committee recommended, would administer 
all regulatory provisions with respect to rates, services, valu- 
ation and accounting of ALL modes of transportation. 

The new-rate-making rule would be applied to ALL 
modes of transportation. 

The controversial long-and-short haul clause would be 
repealed. 

The ICC would have its powers extended with respect to 
intrastate rates in connection with a general readjustment 
of interstate rates. 

A fair and reasonable system of tolls for commercial use 
of inland waterways would be established and the Inland 
Water-ways Corporation would be eliminated and its prop- 
erties sold. 

Railroads would be relieved of certain unjust taxes by 
state and national legislation and the government would bear 
the expense of eliminating grade crossings. 

Railroads would be reimbursed by the Government for 
all costs in excess of any direct benefits to them resulting 
from the alteration or reconstruction of bridges and other 
facilities in connection with the improvement of navigable 
waters and flood-control projects. 

The reduced rates provisions of the so-called land-grant 
statutes would be repealed. 

As a means of immediate relief, the powers of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation would be enlarged to cover 
the purchase or guarantee of railroad obligations and to make 
loans to the roads, receivers or trustees, and the requirements 
respecting ICC approval of such matters would be modified. 

Among the most important of these recommendations is 
one for the creation of a new and independent agency. It 
would be charged with the duty of investigating and report- 
ing to Congress on the relative economy and fitness of ALL 
modes of transportation and the extent to which they are 


being subsidized, with recommendations for further legis- 
lation. 
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After that job was completed, this new transportation 
board would be charged with the responsibility for admin- 
istering as to ALL modes of transportation regulatory pro- 
visions relating to new construction or operations and aban- 
donment of facilities or operations. It also would approve 
the issue of securities, consolidations, mergers, leases, acqui- 
sition of control and interlocking directorates, and exercise 
all functions of a research or promotional nature relating 
primarily to any mode of transportation now vested in other 
Kederal agencies. 

The ICC would be relieved of responsibility for a gen- 
eral plan of railroad consolidation and the initiative restored 
to the carriers. Approval by the Transportation Board would 
be based upon the public interest and fair and equitable 
arrangements made to protect the interest of the employees 
affected. 

The ICC also would be relieved of all responsibility in 
railroad reorganizations. A single court would be estab- 
lished, vested with exclusive jurisdiction over such matters 
and the judges would be selected with especial reference to 
their experience in and qualification for this service. The 
Federal district courts would retain jurisdiction over all 
matters not connected with reorganization. 

From this brief summary, it may be seen that the prob- 
lems of the railroads are many, varied and highly technical 
and even the sponsors of that report did not claim their 
recommendations would solve all of the problems. They did 
feel, and I agree with them, that the recommendations, if 
adopted, would go far toward solving not only the railroad 
problem, but create stability in the entire field of trans- 
portation, 

Perhaps the strongest argument that can be put forward 
for prompt action by Congress on the railroad problem is the 
tremendous loss in railroad revenues, which hits the investors, 
and the wholesale discharge of employees, as a consequence 
of those losses. For instance, the gross earnings of the rail- 
roads was $5,500,000,000 in 1921. In 1938, it was $3,500,- 
000,000—a loss of $2,000,000,000 annually. In 1921, the 
railroads employed 1,660,000 persons and in 1938, they em- 
ployed less than 940,000. In other words, almost three- 
quarters of a million railroaders have been put out of work 
in 17 years. 

Those figures, of course, only tell a small part of the 
story, but they should be sufficient to convince the public 
that something should be done to maintain the railroads, 


which provide the Nation with its lowest cost mass trans- 
portation. 

Right now, Congress is considering and legislating on the 
National Defense. Only yesterday, before the House passed 
the $367,000,000 Army defense bill, designed to give us 
5,500 war planes, bulwark Panama Canal defenses and 
place industry on a war preparedness footing, Sam Rayburn, 
the Democratic leader, told the House that we might have 
to defend ourselves this summer. 

Nobody denies that the railroads constitute one of the 
strongest arms of the national defense. What a calamity 
would befall us if the railroads were inadequate to meet any 
war emergency! It behooves us to see to it that the rail- 
roads are given an opportunity to rehabilitate themselves. 
Despite the tremendous decrease in earnings, the railroads 
have maintained their rights of way and structure and equip- 
ment sufficiently to carry the volume of business offered, 
but a war would put the railroads to a severe test. When it 
comes to war, the railroads alone can provide the necessary 
military transport service. 

Let me repeat, that despite the development of new trans- 
portation facilities, the railroads are just as essential today 
as they ever were in war or in peace. 

In that connection, let me read the “final word’”’ of the 
President’s committee, which indicates the fairness of its 
report, made less than two months ago. It stated: 


“Tt is manifest that the public interest will not be 
served by attempting to balk economic progress or to 
restrain any newly developed transportation agency from 
performing those functions which it has shown a pe- 
culiar ability to fulfill. We suggest no such policy of 
retrogression. To the contrary, we urge the adoption of 
a progressive policy which will recognize the changing 
conditions and will shape future legislation accordingly.” 


In other words, the only sound approach to the American 
railroad problem is to place all modes of transportation 
on an equal footing so far as regulation, taxation and sub- 
sidiaries are concerned. Place no stumbling block in the way 
of newly developed transportation agencies, but do not un- 
duly penalize the old, time-tested railroads. Go forward 
and adopt a plan that is fair alike to the American public 
that pays the transportation bills, the stockholders, who fur- 
nish the capital, and the railroad workers, who furnish the 
man-power and skill to make the railroad industry outstand- 
ing in economy and efficiency. Thus will we solve the rail- 
road problem—a great national problem. 


Agriculture, Industry and Labor 


WE WILL LOOK BACK ON THESE DAYS AS HISTORIC 
By CHARLES R. HOOK, Chairman, National Association of Manufacturers, and 
President American Rolling Mill Company 
Before the National Farm Institute, Des Moines, Iowa, February 18, 1939 


HE subject of these sessions of the National Farm 

Institute “Agriculture, Industry and Labor,” sets up a 

new milestone—one of tremendous importance to 

America. We who are here and participating will look back 

on these days as historic, not alone for the farmer, but for 
all of us. 

[ say this without reservation, for I see here the dawn of 

a new day. The inter-group relations of agriculture, industry 

and labor are of vital importance to our society and the Farm 





Institute’s recognition of this fact is of extreme significance. 
Intelligent cooperation among all groups in serving the gen- 
eral good is the one and only way that the problems of the 
American people ever are to be solved. 

For years the nation’s farmers have seen the need for this 
cooperation. For years the nation’s manufacturers have seen 
the need for it. For years both groups have been calling for 
cooperation—offering each to cooperate with the other. Then 
what, in Heaven’s name, has kept us apart? 
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The Congress of American Industry in New York last 
December, comprised of the country’s leading manufacturers, 
re-stated Industry’s thought on this all important poiat in 
these significant words: 


“America’s progress depends upon a united effort of 
Industry, Commerce, Agriculture and Labor in co- 
operation with Government.” 


From coast to coast, this statement was more widely ac- 
claimed than any other pronouncement ever made by Amer- 
ican industry. It was widely applauded for just what it was 
intended to be—a declaration of the economic inter-depend- 
ence of all our groups that demands national teamwork to 
produce real and lasting recovery. 

Now, this assemblage here today clearly indicates that 
farmers share this thought with manufacturers and that you 
intend, as we do, to do something about it. How suitable it 
is that the farmers who, beginning at Lexington laid down 
their tools and joined in battle for the creation of a nation 
dedicated to all the people should once more be found in the 
forefront of a battle no less important—a battle for national 
unity and national recovery for ALL the people. 

What has happened to us to stall our progress? Why 
should we find today the very foundation stones of our 
nation undermined? More than anything else, we have been 
drifting away from government by all the people. We have 
been going into government by organized minorities who, in 
their anxiety to solve their own problems, use the utmost 
pressure upon government agencies. 

Now I hasten to say that this has been characteristic of all 
groups and, to a degree, it is not a malady of recent origin. 
Probably, to an extent, it is inherent in our democratic 
system. 

There have always been ‘differences in viewpoint between 
agriculture and industry, let’s say; between industry and 
labor; between labor and the farmer. Unfortunately, they 
came to be considered as differences that were based upon 
fundamentals. 

As the country grew in population, and as the needs of its 
people became more demanding, we heard more of the in- 
terests of agriculture on the one hand and industry on the 
other ; of the interests of industry on the one hand and labor 
on the other; of the interests of the industrial worker on the 
one hand and the farm worker on the other; as if each in- 
terest were separate and apart and wholly distinct. 

It would be futile to argue that certain differences did not, 
and do not, exist. But are they as fundamental as we came 
to believe? It has taken a prolonged depression to convince 
us that there is an interrelationship, yes, an inexorable inter- 
dependence between all groups which amounts to a funda- 
mental similarity. If we ever doubted it, we know it now, 
for we’re all in the same boat today. 

When, after fourteen successive decades of free enterprise, 
exemplified on farm and in our business and industrial life, 
with government largely limiting itself to its proper func- 
tions as an umpire, we struck our worst depression, we 
began to make some bad mistakes. 

In the fifteenth decade we behaved very badly, indeed, 
and largely because we lost sight of our mutual, as part of 
our separate, interests. 

Yes, we have all made mistakes these last few years. Busi- 
ness has made them. Labor has made them. Agriculture has 
made them. Government has made them. 

But, gentlemen, the greatest mistake we made—the great- 
est mistake made by agriculture, labor and industry, all of us 
—was to run to Washington, each with our pressing 
troubles, instead of sitting down in the spirit of good will 
with a determination to find our own solution through co- 
operative effort. 





Always previously there had been, if not cooperation, at 
least the spirit of give and take between all groups, and 
there was always recognition that the common welfare was 
paramount. In this spirit we created the most prosperous 
nation, and the most prosperous people, in the history of the 
world. 

I speak as a representative of industry. I do not presume 
to speak for the farmer or any other group. But to me it is 
evident that, if these years have demonstrated anything; they 
have shown that as a nation we do not progress under an 
economic experiment that contains the elements of undue 
government supervision over business, government participa- 
tion in business, and increasing government competition with 
business. 

It is simply to cite history to say that in other nations of 
the world where government has taken these steps, not only 
have individual liberties and minority rights been destroyed 
but sooner or later the living standards of their citizens have 
been reduced. 

Let me emphasize here that I am not pointing an accusing 
finger at any one, or at any group. I do not doubt, for a 
single minute, that many who have been engaged in the ad- 
ministration of our national affairs have been, and are being 
moved by a sincere desire to help. But the results have amply 
demonstrated that serious mistakes have been made. 

No person of great stature in any sphere of activity but is 
willing to admit the possibility of mistakes. 

In all our history, the last ten year span is the only one in 
which national living standards for the average man and 
woman have not gone forward. And no democratic people 
accustomed to continually better living, will continue to live 
indefinitely in a depression. 

Isn’t it up to us to profit by what we have learned, to 
profit by the mistakes we have made? Finding ourselves all 
in the same boat, it is time we got the oars evenly distributed 
on both sides, so, instead of losing ground, or turning in 
circles we go ahead. We are all concerned with the same 
thing—prosperity for the people. 

If our various groups will really work together in an 
atmosphere of mutual tolerance, confidence and respect, then 
the misunderstandings and maladjustments which are bar- 
riers to better living for millions of American families can be 
removed. 

We in industry cannot prosper unless you in agriculture 
prosper. Certainly that is one of the lessons all of us have 
learned. We know that the interrelation of farm and factory 
is no mere catch-phrase, is no mere theory; that it is a solid 
fact. 

If the farmer is losing money or is insolvent, that means 
that one of industry’s best customers is lost. 

If the farmer is broke and cannot buy, that means the 
wheels of industry are stalled. There are over 4,000,000 
manufacturing workers employed in industries largely using 
agricultural raw materials. There are about 6,000,000 em- 
ployees in the transportation, communication, distribution, 
professional and service industries largely dependent upon 
the welfare of agriculture for their livelihood. Is industry 
affected by the welfare of agriculture? In view of these 
figures, can there be any question? 

But that is only one side of the picture. If industry is 
interested in the prosperity of agriculture, so is the farmer 
concerned with the welfare of industry. 

Industry is the farmer’s biggest single customer. In all the 
great markets that the farmer supplies, even counting the 
food requirements of millions of human stomachs, the farmer 
actually sells more of his agricultural products to industry 
than to any other market. 

This startling fact is of comparatively recent develop- 
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ment. It is one of the associated miracles to the great miracle 
of industrial research. More and more has industry, in the 
process of its own development, widened the production 
vistas of the farm. 

Take the case of cotton, for instance. In this important 
commodity only one-third of the weight is represented by the 
cotton fibre itself. Two-thirds of the weight of the boll of 
cotton represents seeds, linters, hulls, etc. Not only was this 
two-thirds formerly a complete waste as far as income to the 
farmer is concerned but it was actually a liability. It had to 
be taken out and buried to keep the cattle from eating it and 
poisoning themselves. 

Until industry found a use for cotton linters, no way of 
removing them had been discovered. But with the demand 
came a way, and with the removal of the linters the seed 
became useful and the oil became valuable. Now a cotton 
crop not only becomes dresses, blankets and textiles, it also 
becomes lacquer for the automobile, film for the motion pic- 
ture industry and literally a hundred other things. Now 
THREE thirds of the weight of cotton is converted into 
goods for mankind and income for the farmer where only 
one-third was useful before. 

There is no need to mention to farmers in this great state 
what industry is doing with corn. Out of the 2,500,000,000 
bushels that American farmers grow in an average year, over 
40 per cent is fed to the hogs and another 52 per cent to 
cattle, horses, poultry, etc. In other words, 92 per cent of 
the corn is consumed on the farm. The remaining 200,000,- 
(}00 bushels is consumed by millers of corn meal and flour, 
by the distillers of potable and industrial alcohols and by 
the great corn refining companies that turn this farm com- 
modity into a bewildering array of products. 

Now the farmer’s corn is likely to appear in Fourth of 
July fireworks, in paints, colors, adhesives, paper, textiles, 
chewing gum, cough syrup, leather, infants food, soft drinks, 
ice cream, candy and scores of other things. A few years ago 
most of the syrups consumed in this country were imported 
or produced from a relatively small crop of sugar cane in the 
Southern states. In finding a way to convert lowa corn into 
syrup, industry has recaptured a vast market for the Amer- 
ican farmer that formerly was served by imports from 
abroad, 

The story of Farm Chemurgy is too broad and too well 
known to be recited here. What industry is doing with soy 
beans is a thrilling story itself while the conversion of raw 
milk into fountain pens, billiard balls, airplane propellors, 
telephone parts and a hundred other plastics almost staggers 
the imagination. 

The point is that the factories of modern American in- 
dustry are calling more and more upon the farmer for raw 
materials and as industry grows and prospers so does the 
farmer. One great chemical company alone uses the products 
from 4,000,000 acres of American farm land. One large 
automobile company requires the entire cotton crop of 186,- 
000 cotton farmers. And so it goes. 

We see in the interrelationship of farmer and manufac- 
turer growing evidence of our inter-dependence. Both as 
customers of each other and as mutual beneficiaries of the 
miracles of industrial research I submit to you that we are 
brothers under the skin and that we are partners in the job 
of building a better America. 

Our kinship goes farther than that, in my opinion. I doubt 
whether the economics of the farm and the economics of the 
factory are so diffrent as some people seem to think. If our 
interests are inseparable (and who can deny that they are) 
so are our ills inseparable. Basic economic conditions affect- 
ing one of us should apply, by this reasoning, to the other 
as well. Let us see if this is a fact. 





Probably the most basic tenet of American industry is that 
production makes jobs. From a study of historical fact it 
would seem that this had been true in the case of agriculture. 

Beginning with the base period which was 1909 let us 
examine the annual production and the average farm price of 
wheat, corn and oats. We find that during this period the 
thirteen largest crops of these three grains exceeded the thir- 
teen smallest crops by over thirteen billion, five hundred mil- 
lion bushels and that the total farm price for the big crops 
exceeded the price realized on the small crops by nearly 
twelve billions of dollars. The average price per bushel for 
the big crops exceeded the average price per bushel for the 
small crops by 19 cents in the case of wheat, one cent in the 
case of corn and about one-half a cent in the case of oats. 
This is astonishing but historically correct. Big crops did 
make more money; small crops did make less money. 

Lest there be any fear that the period from 1909 to 1934 
is too short a time to prove the truth of this statement, let us 
approach the subject from a different direction and over a 
much longer period. The National Industrial Conference 
Board has just recently finished a study of the question, tak- 
ing into consideration every year since the Civil War. In a 
series of tables and charts comparing farm value and pro- 
duction year by year since that time, the Board has found the 
same answer. 

Now it is a well known fact that it is the surplus crop 
that goes to market. And over the 26 year period when 
the large crop year surplus of thirteen billion, five hundred 
million bushels of grain went to market, that surplus fur- 
nished additional employment and business at every turn, 
happily bringing back to the farmer new capital to invest in 
better educational opportunities for his children and to use 
in improving and modernizing his home and farm. 

Does production make jobs? Well, let’s look at it this 
way. Out on a desert in the State of Washington one of 
man’s mightiest structures arises—the Grand Coulee Dam. 
As a works project it has been equalled by few other activi- 
tives. The Grand Coulee Dam will weigh twenty-three 
million tons, over three times as much as the great Pyramid 
of Cheops. The number of people engaged full time in mak- 
ing and transporting material for the Grand Coulee Dam 
will number in the high thousands. 

But to go back to those 26 crop years from 1909 to 1934. 
The official figures on corn, wheat and oat production, when 
divided into the large crop years and the small crop years, 
show that the yearly average tonnage for the 13 large crops 
exceeded that of the 13 small crops by TWENTY-SIX 
MILLION TONS, three million tons more than the heft 
of the Grand Coulee Dam—and this, gentlemen, was a 
YEARLY average occurring every year for 13 years. Even- 
tually, all the material of the Grand Coulee Dam will be in 
place and there it will remain for perhaps a thousand years. 
But this crop surplus of the large years over the small years 
was a yearly event for 13 out of those 26 years. 

Thus big crops did make jobs. They meant twenty-six 
million tons more a year to be handled by harvest machinery 
and labor; it is thirteen million more trips from farm to 
market with a two ton truck. It will load 514,000 freight 
cars from terminal markets to processors, and then be re- 
loaded and shipped to retailers for distribution. Yes, pro- 
duction did make jobs. 

What industry must realize, however, is that large crops 
that make more jobs in manufacturing and transportation 
and do not return to agriculture corresponding economic 
benefits, are not in the end nationally helpful. 

I am not here to tell you that big crops will continue to 
bring in more money than small crops. Times have changed 
and we are in a period of world readjustment. 
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It is a comfort, however, to you and to me, to realize that 
such a situation existed in the past and gives us ground for 
hope in the future. 

However, meanwhile we all realize that statistics do not 
recognize the situation of the individual farmer, that even 
in large crops selling at a higher total price, great numbers 
of individuals suffer and suffer terribly, fighting high taxes, 
grasshoppers, local droughts, interest payments and mortgage 
foreclosures. A higher total price does not help the farmer 
who does not get it. 

Nobody can blame the farmer for attempting or being 
driven during a great emergency, or during greatly changed 
conditions, into production control. Exceptional conditions 
call for exceptional action. I am addressing my remarks here 
to the theory of reduced production as a NORMAL con- 
dition in a normal world. 

The collapse which brought industry almost to a standstill 
and farm prices to a ruinous level was in neither case too 
much goods for peoples’ desires and needs. Recent surveys 
have shown that even in 1929 we were producing only enough 
to give about half the people the decent living standards we 
were working toward. The reason for that collapse, we 
now know, lay in a combination of circumstances of which 
over-production was obviously not one. The result of the 
collapse, however, was such that many people at home and 
abroad were unable to buy even such necessities as food and 
clothing in adequate amounts. 

The recovery problem was just the same then as it is now 
—providing jobs and getting the people back to work. In 
the case of industry, the enforced extra costs and the price 
rigidities imposed by shorter hours and higher wages, the 
encroachment of government into the industrial field and the 
continued deficits in the national treasury which eventually 
will have to be met by increased taxes on the productive 
power of the country have had a depressing effect on the 
volume of business and consequent re-employment. 

Now gentlemen, it is far from my purpose to offer advice 
to the farmer or to presume that I have the solution for the 
farm problem. I do not think it is the place of industry to 
tell the farmers how to run their business any more than 
we should expect the farmers to come in and tell us how 
to run our factories. The thoughts I have given are purely 
in the spirit of frankness without which any cooperative 
effort on the part of the manufacturers and farmers or any 
other group is valueless. 

We must be frank with each other if we intend to co- 
operate and I can assure you that industry is offering its 
cooperation with the utmost sincerity. I am equally sure 
that agriculture’s intentions are just as sincere. 

However, industry is not stopping with a public offer to 
cooperate with agriculture, labor, government or anybody 
else. It is not only seeking other groups outside of industry 
with whom it can work for the national welfare. Industry is 
also working internally, within its own ranks, to contribute 
every ounce of its own resources and its own power to the 
battle for national well being. 

We should always recognize the fact that our obligation 
to the public is to lower prices and raise quality as fast as 
technological advances make it possible for us to do so. Night 
after night lights burn late in more than 2,000 great indus- 





trial laboratories where scientists, engineers and research ex- 
perts are waging a relentless fight to find ways of producing 
a better product at a lower price or to create out of waste 
some new product to fill a human need. They are veritably 
carving out the future—creating the life we'll all live tomor- 
row—giving birth to tomorrow’s jobs, tomorrow’s opportuni- 
ties and tomorrow’s living standards. 

Manufacturers generally are aware that their human re- 
sponsibilities include the operation of business with regard 
for the best interests of customers, employees and stock- 
holders and with recognition at all times of the rights of 
the public. I personally know of no other subject to which 
business men have given more attention in recent years than 
industry’s own industrial practices with a view to fulfilling 
our responsibilities to all elements of the public in this regard. 

Industry recognizes mutually satisfactory labor relation- 
ships as an essential to industrial efficiency and national 
prosperity. Lest there remain any misunderstanding at a'l on 
this point, let me state one thing with all the emphasis I can 
command. Industrial management recognizes that employees 
who wish to bargain collectively are entitled to do so, in 
whatever form they determine, through their own freely 
chosen representatives and without intimidation or restraint 
from any source. We believe that the disturbed labor rela- 
tions which have existed during the past few years are a 
major obstacle to recovery. Industry pledges its full co- 
operation in whatever changes may be necessary to correct 
these conditions. 

There is no mystery about industry’s position—no secrets 
about where industry stands on important issues of the day. 
There need be no misunderstanding about this. At the Con- 
gress of American Industry last December to which I have 
already referred, industry’s position was clearly and con- 
structively set forth in its “Program for American Progress.” 

To any of you within sound of my voice let me say that I 
will be glad to send you a copy of that program if you will 
write me in care of my office in Middletown, Ohio. Get it 
and read it. See for yourself what industry is trying to do— 
where industry is heading. 

The men who wrote that program are not a race apart. 
You know many of them yourselves. They come from the 
farms, villages and cities to which many of you will return 
upon the conclusion of this meeting. They were your next 
door neighbors when you were growing up. The turn of 
Fortune’s wheel took them to the city. You remained here. 
Otherwise there is no difference. Practically all of them 
have climbed from very humble jobs to their present posi- 
tions as leaders of industry. 

The similarity of men in industry and the men in agri- 
culture is to me symbolic of the similarity between the two 
professions themselves. Jointly, you in agriculture and we in 
industry are the producers of the national wealth. Upon our 
joint shoulders rests a large share of the responsibilities for 
making America click once again. 

With all sincerity, Industry is ready and anxious to go 
ahead with its share of the fight for progress. It is ready to 
put its shoulder to the wheel along with agriculture, labor 
and government. It cheerfully assumes its responsibilities 
and appeals to all groups to join it in the task of building 
for ourselves and our children a new and a greater America. 





“I require that my students use our library copy of VITAL SPEECHES in con- 
nection with their work in classes in public speaking and argumentation. I think it 
a grand publication, fresh, stimulating, inspiring. It should grow in popularity and 





prominence each month.” 
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Propaganda for War 


DO NOT LET OURSELVES BE FRIGHTENED 


By HIRAM JOHNSON, U. S. Senator from California 


Delivered on the floor of the Senate, March 2, 1939 during the discussion of the 
Air Corps Expansion Bill 


(Interruptions on question of secrecy of the French mission omitted) 


R. PRESIDEN T— 
Such subtle covenants shall be made, 
Till peace itself is war in masquerade. 

I read that couplet of Dryden because of the singular 
propaganda that now afflicts our country. On a bill of the 
kind now pending there has arisen a propaganda within the 
United States dealing with the subject of what we shall do 
and how we shall fight that has never seen its equal except 
twenty-odd years ago when we were confronting the great 
World War. 

This propaganda, Mr. President, has made of certain 
devoted gentlemen all sorts of ugly monsters; it has led the 
trigger men of the administration—outside the Chamber, of 
course—to call everybody who does not agree with what has 
been said or who does not agree with exactly what is written, 
in the way that it is written, names, rather invidious names, 
and to apply to them epithets such as no other discussion 
than that of war could bring to pass. 

At the outset, Mr. President, I wish to say I am not a 
Nazi-ist, I am not a Fascist, thank God, I am not a Com- 
munist, and I do not believe, to employ a much misused word, 
in the ideology of any one of those particular groups. I 
belong to nothing of that sort; I abhor them all. I detest 
dictators, whether they are actual or potential, and wherever 
they may be. But, sir, as an humble American, as a little 
American, if you please, | claim the right to speak my mind 
upon the question of this Nation’s entry into war and 
upon the question of what the foreign policy of this Nation 
may be. I may be utterly wrong and wholly mistaken; there 
may not be in what I utter a single atom of sense; but I 
claim the right to utter it, and in uttering it leave it to be 
determined whether or not there is anything in what I may 
thus approach. 

In this bill which, of course, none oppose in reality, a bill 
which is designed for the public defense, there is, in my 
opinion, very little to quarrel about except certain small 
amendments here and there; but, because of its magnitude, 
because, presumably, it is intended to last for a long period 
of time, there is that involved in it that deals with the policy 
of the Nation, in fact, the foreign policy of the Nation is 
involved inextricably in the measure. The war policy of 
this Nation, the foreign policy of this Nation, are the sub- 
jects, therefore, to which I address myself. 

I wish to make plain again that I am not here in oppo- 
sition to the major purposes of the pending bill at all. I will 
endeavor to demonstrate before | have finished that there 
is not any reason that a logical mind cannot dispose of in 
the fear that is sought to be engendered in behalf of the 
bill, the fear that drives our people into doing something 
that perhaps they would not do under any other impetus. I 
will endeavor to show, sir, that there is not any danger to 
this Nation from airplanes; there is not any danger of this 
Nation being bombarded by airplanes from across the sea; 
and that all the fears that are built upon such a premise are 
wholly misleading, and are misleading for some purpose that 





we do not know and for some reason that will not be told 
to us. 

Mr. President, in that behalf I desire to state the exact 
words of the President of the United States on our foreign 
policy, because I recognize, after all, he is the spokesman of 
the Nation and that what he says may lead us into war 
whether we want to go or not. I will resist going into war 
at his dictation or that of anybody else unless my conscience 
be satisfied; but I recognize the power that is his and the 
power that he may use at some time to do something which 
might not be in accord with that in which I myself believe. 

We take the President’s words as to the foreign policy of 
this Nation. We start with the President’s speech in San 
Diego in 1935. We find there the President speaking in a 
fashion that my friend the Senator from Idaho [ Mr. Borah] 
or I might speak; the President then held views very similar 
to those that are held by us. He then said: 

In the face of this apprehension the American people 
can have but one concern and speak but one sentiment; 
despite what happens in continents overseas, the United 
States of America shall and must remain, as long ago the 
Father of Our Country prayed that it might remain, 
unentangled and free. 

This country seeks no conquest. We have no im- 
perial designs. From day to day, and year to year, we 
are establishing more perfect assurance of peace with 
our neighbors. We rejoice especially in the prosperity, 
the stability, and the independence of all the American 
republics. We not only earnestly desire peace, but we 
are moved by a stern determination to avoid those perils 
that will endanger our peace with the world. 


That was the position of the United States of America, 
concurred in by all our people, in 1935. From that expres- 
sion there may be formulated a foreign policy for the United 
States concerning which no man could cavil and none could 
deny. From that speech and that speech alone there may 
be written chapter after chapter upon the designs of this 
country and upon its purposes, too, and in writing thus one 
may read the word of Mr. Roosevelt, the President, and the 
hearts of the people of this country. 

So I tried my hand, Mr. President, at endeavoring to 
write a very brief and a very small policy for our country to 
follow, and I think, sir, with all my care, I have lost it. 
Nevertheless, I will endeavor to recite it. 

First, Mr. President, that America wants no war; America 
will fight a defensive war, but it wants no war. 

Secondly, America, by a policy that should fit all occasions, 
will have no entangling alliances; but also, Mr. President, 
America will have no commitments, understandings, or 
agreements by which it might be taken into the vortex of 
war or by which it could be taken into the controversies of 
Europe. 

Those two propositions, Mr. President, I lay down as 
fundamental, as propositions upon which this country has 
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rested and this country will rest in the future. I do not care 
how many Members of this body may talk of fighting all 
sorts of wars with all sorts of governments. I do not care if 
those persons are endeavoring to put us upon the road of go- 
ing forward like a Sir Galahad—or more like a Don Quixote 
—to reform every bit of the world and try to write our Gov- 
ernment into the minds of every people. I do not care how 
many are in that catagory. I do not care who advocates it. 
The people of the United States, sir—and I think I speak 
advisedly—want nothing of that sort, and they will not have 
it in the days to come. 

So those two fundamental principles I lay down, and they 
are in accordance with what the President stated first at 
San Diego. 

I read again the San Diego speech, for it was a delightful 
speech, and warmed the cockles of my heart; for all these 
years I have been supporting and talking and preaching that 
doctrine, and I felt that at last, at last we had a President 
of the United States who stood for what I stood for and who 
would go through with this sort of foreign policy. 

I read this language again: 

In the face of this apprehension the American people 
can have but one concern and speak but one sentiment ; 
despite what happens in continents overseas, the United 
States of America shall and must remain, as long ago 
the Father of our Country prayed that it might remain, 
unentangled and free. 


What language for today! What language now, in 1939! 
But; oh, how glorious it was in 1935! 

I touch only the high places in regard to this subject, Mr. 
President, because time will not permit and I do not care to 
tire with repetition often; but the President followed this 
with the enunciation at Chatauqua in 1937 of a principle that 
Was quite similar: 

We are not isolationists except insofar as we seek to 
isolate ourselves completely from war. 


That is the kind of isolation in which we believe. “Isola- 
tionists” was an epithet applied to us during the period after 
the Great War when the endeavor was made to put over 
upon the people of the United States the infamous League 
of Nations. “Isolationists” then became a word of reproach 
in the mouths of many people in this country; but in this 
address the President takes up the cudgels for those who 
held that belief and says: 

We are not isolationists except insofar as we seek to 
isolate ourselves completely from war. 


Have you any quarrel with that? I thought I heard the 
statement made upon the floor of the Senate today that on 
all occasions this country ought to be ready to go forth and 
to make every other country on earth bow to its will. Not 
that that is an exact quotation, but that was the meaning 
of it—the significance of it to me. I deny it, and I deny it 
because this Nation has no such mission, and none such will 
our people tolerate. 


Yet we must remember that so long as war exists on 
earth there will be some danger that even the nation 
which most ardently desires peace may be drawn into 
war. 


He says: 


I have seen war. I have seen war on land and sea. I 
have seen blood running from the wounded. I have seen 
men coughing out their gassed lungs. I have seen the 
dead in the mud. I have seen cities destroyed. I have 
seen 200 limping, exhausted men come out of line—the 
survivors of a regiment of 1,000 that went forward 48 






hours before. I have seen children starving. I have 
seen the agony of mothers and of wives. I hate war. 


Oh, what a glorious peroration! What a word painting 
was there! The President hated war. I hate war, and I 
think most of those within the sound of my voice hate war. 
Yet it is now being rammed down our throats, day after day, 
that war is the appropriate part for any nation to play in the 
world, particularly if we go to a limping democracy and help 
it in its desire to obtain for itself some other spoil from 
some other country. 

Those were the two expressions, one on October 2, 1935, 
and the other on August 14, 1936. Then a change came over 
the spirit of our dreams. What caused it I do not know. 
Why it was that the President changed so suddenly from a 
statement of one sort to a statement of another is far beyond 
me. I do not question his motives. I do not question the 
motives of any man in this body. I learned long ago that I 
could not quarrel with any man on account of his vote here, 
no matter how wrong I thought it to be. I learned then, 
and have learned since, that to question any man’s motives 
was something that was not appropriate for anyone in this 
body or elsewhere. 

August 14, 1936, was the date of the last utterance. Were 
they not glorious utterances? Do you not think they were 
fine? I showed to my brother Sheppard a few months ago 
a photograph that I highly prize, taken in the last war, of 
the Military Affairs Committee of the United States Senate. 
There are only two faces on that photograph that can be 
recognized here—his and mine. No other member of that 
committee today sits upon the Military Affairs Committee of 
the United States Senate. 

Time makes wondrous changes in us. It teaches us many 
things. Time has taught me not to question motives, and 
not to abuse men because of their votes, however peculiar I 
may believe them to be. 

Youth has its adventures; age its memories. I preserve my 
memories, and I want to preserve them until I die, without 
rancor, without malice, without ill feeling of any kind or any 
character. 

But in 1937 a change came o’er the spirit of the dreams 
of the distinguished gentleman whose words I have read. He 
then said: 


It seems to be unfortunately true that the epidemic 
of world lawlessness is spreading. 

When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, 
the community approves and joins in a quarantine of 
the patients in order to protect the health of the com- 
munity against the spread of the disease. 


That was the celebrated “quarantine” speech, made in 
1937 in Chicago. Then the President was going to quaran- 
tine certain nations of the earth who had become of a sort 
that he did not like, and I did not like, and you did not like. 
He was going to quarantine them; and when he made that 
speech, all of the glorious feeling I had prior to that time 
evaporated. He was going to quarantine other nations; and 
“quarantining” them meant whipping them. You cannot 
gainsay that, and you cannot attach any other meaning to 
that word than just exactly that meaning. 

The result of the speech upon the people of this country 
was such that it gave the President pause, and he did not 
then do anything in regard to his quarantining problem. 

We find very lately that the President says: 


Words may be futile, but war is not the only means 
of commanding a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind. There are many methods short of war, but 
stronger and more effective than mere words, of bring- 
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Rallying the Forces of 
Education Behind Democracy 


The “High Point” of the annual 
meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 


In his address before the meeting Dr. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Superintendent of the schools of Denver, 
and Chairman of the Educational Policies Committee, 
advised the administrators to— 


“Focus the content, the method, the administration 
and the structure of education upon the ethical ideals 
of democracy.” 


“The schools have already done much to develop 
loyalty to democracy. But this loyalty very often has 
been allowed to rest on a narrow and uncertain basis. 
Many youths and adults possess no adequate genuine 
understanding of what democracy really ts.” 


“In the absence of such understanding, the most 
implicit loyalty may be blind and ineffective, the best 
intentioned action may be confused and unproductive, 
and real democracy may suffer at the hands of its 
ignorant friends.” 


“There must be no dissension, but cooperation in 
this forward march in the battle for democracy, or we 
are apt to lose the battle in our day.” 


In a panel discussion summatizing the work of the 
convention Dr. Stoddard stressed the importance of 
complete agreement in the ranks of the educators to 
present the strongest front possible in education’s ef- 
forts to preserve democracy. 


He said that the educators attending the convention 
seemed to be “ten times” as concerned about democracy 
as they had been at past conferences. They were deter- 
mined to go home and work hard to put education’s 
policies for democracy into action. The rallying of the 
forces of education behind democracy he called the 
“high point” of the meeting. 





Vital Speeches Magazine fits into this plan 
of action better than any other publication. It 
has been called the most important magazine in 
America by many educators and statesmen. It 
presents, impartially and constructively, both 
sides of public questions by the leading author- 
ities in their respective fields. Vital Speeches 
is now used as text book material in thousands 
of colleges and high schools and is on file in 
thousands of libraries. It is also subscribed for 
by thousands of businessmen, lawyers, editors 
and others. It is the best expression of contem- 
porary history. 








ing home to aggressor governments the aggregate senti- 
ments of our own people. 


That was in his opening message, given to the Congress of 
the United States this year. 

“There are methods stronger than wars which will make 
the other nations do their duty.” That is about the size of 
it, methods stronger than war, and stronger than anything 
that may be suggested as to war. That could mean only one 
thing, sanctions—sanctions—the favorite word of the League 
of Nations people, some of whom even yet infest this Gov- 
ernment. But there are not many of them left, thank 
heaven, there are very few; but he was going to levy sanc- 
tions, sanctions! 

Talk about bombing communities, and killing little chil- 
dren with bullets sent from the air; talk about bombing cities, 
and having the innocent die with the guilty in those cities; 
talk about the horrors of bombing, bombing from the air! 
There is not any horror on earth that is like the levying of 
sanctions, resulting in the daily denial of food to little babes, 
and children, and mothers, to those who have not done a 
wrong to anybody on earth. 

Apply sanctions! The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I regret to say, says just that thing in his speech, 
and that speech, I imagine, would not have been uttered 
without knowledge on the part of the President. But sanc- 
tions they have in mind—sanctions! I would rather see my 
grandsons go out and, with guns upon their shoulders, take 
their chance and fight than to be a party to levying sanc- 
tions upon an innocent people, and upon children, the weak, 
the sick, the lame, the halt—those who never did a wrong. 

So we see how far we have traveled, and how far apart we 
have become. He may be right in what he says and I may 
be entirely wrong. You may hold that view if you desire. 
I have no objection if you all think that I am wrong and 
that he alone was right. But I still insist that to levy sanc- 
tions upon an unarmed people, an unprotected people, is 
worse than the bombing of a city or the killing of little 
children by the missles which come from airplanes. 

Since that time we have had various addresses. I shall 
not take time to go into them and I shall not take time to 
speak of them. I will draw the veil over the speeches which 
have been made in the House and in the Senate, by the head 
of the Naval Affairs Committee in the House and by the 
head of the Foreign Relations Committee in the Senate. | 
draw the veil. I would rather forget them. I would rather 
forget those speeches, that they had been made, because I 
do not believe in provocative speeches which may stir up 
war, and I do not believe in war. 

Do not misunderstand me when | say that I do not be- 
lieve in war and that I hate war. If war has to come, if 
we have to defend our homes, if we have to defend those 
institutions which are dear to us, we can fight, and we can 
all fight till the last man is gone, but it is a different propo- 
sition trying to impress our ideas upon somebody else, to 
tell a foreign people that they must have a government of 
a certain character or they will be put to the hazard of war. 

Thus far we have heard enough to know what the foreign 
policy of this Nation is from one standpoint and what it is 
from another. I would not have the pending bill give to the 
War Department, outside of some small matters which we 
do not need to consider, any less than it does give. I would 
give them full measure of what is intended by this bill to be 
given, and I would give it, not that it is absolutely necessary, 
but that we might be absolutely sure so far as we ourselves 
are concerned. 

I would not give it upon the theory that we are going to 
protect England or France or Russia or any other so-called 
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democracy. I would not give it upon the theory of helping 
any other nation in the world but our own, and I would give 
it only to make assurance doubly sure, so we would not here- 
after be plagued by the regret that we did not do what we 
might have done when the time was propitious, and the time 
for doing it was before us. 

Yesterday some things were said about the French mission 
and about the sale of planes to the French mission. A clever 
defense was made for the President of the United States, a 
clever defense which was all right, and to which I did not 
object particularly. Everything that has been done by the 
Committee on Military Affairs for the purpose of enabling 
it and enabling us to know what was going on was, as I un- 
derstood it, is held in part to be in confidence. I say that 
the French mission and the sale of planes to the French 
under the circumstances was done in secrecy and in stealth. 
I have no hesitancy in saying that, and if I do not prove it 
by the record, I hope I may be able to apologize to the Senate 
for thus saying. 

Secrecy? The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin], who 
sits mext me here, stated yesterday that there was no secrecy, 
that there was nothing that was inappropriate in that sale, 
and he tried to demonstrate it by various parts of the testi- 
mony given. I have not time to do more than run over some 
of that testimony. The attitude of the Army was—and this 
is unquestioned—that they did not know that a sale was to 
be made until they were ordered to give the right to the 
French to investigate. They did not know that the sale was 
to be made, and they were the ones primarily who should 
have known it. They had rules concerning planes. They had 
rules concerning the inspection of planes. Those rules were 
ruthlessly broken, and the French were accorded the right 
to go ahead. 

Let us see what happened on the day of the accident. The 
Army yielded only because ordered to do so. Major Wolfe 
was on the ground, and he was attending to the matter, 
apparently, for the United States Government. 

Before I forget it, let me just pay a tribute to one who has 
been forgotten. Let us stop long enough to shed a tear for 
the American pilot who was killed. No one thinks of him. 
The Frenchman who was with these people, under the name 
of Smithson, and who was dressed in overalls, so that he 
might be more disguised, fortunately, thank Heaven, escaped, 
but the poor pilot in the plane lost his life. Let us pause for 
just a moment and say a word in his behalf. 

This man was an American pilot, that is all. In these par- 
lous days what difference does it make if an American loses 
his life? That is nothing for us to talk about, nothing for us 
to say anything concerning—just an American, that is all. 
The Frenchman was saved, and that is enough. We can thank 
God for that, and we can feel that the other was a matter of 
little consequence, but let us in passing shed a tear for him. 

We find General Craig saying in regard to this matter: 


Airplane manufacturers cannot export military air- 
planes without the authority of the State Department, 
which does not grant such permission unless approved 
by the War Department. 


Mind you, they do not permit the export of military planes 
by the manufacturer unless the State Department grants 
permission and the War Department visas it. 


The War Department does not approve such action 
except in the case of planes which have been superseded 
by later and more effective models. 


That is it. There was a model out there in the Douglas 
airplane factory, a model by which I assume the United 
States set some store, a model which was to serve the 
United States of America in case the War Department 
bought it or the War Department dealt with it. 





I have been greatly interested in a little book by Stuart 
Chase. I do not agree, of course, with all that he said; but 
he paints his picture with such deft touches that he is very, 
very easy to read and very easy to understand. 

He says: 

We are free from the administrative difficulties of the 
British Empire, sprawled over the seven seas and 
threaded together by precarious “life lines.” When 
Mussolini threatened the line to India in 1935, over the 
matter of oil sanctions, the British had to fight or back 
down. They backed down, I suppose, because the 
“rights of small nations,” as exemplified by Ethopia, 
were not worth the risk of cutting the life line in the 
Mediterranean. English statesmen have to look at 
least 10 ways at once. No wonder they get crossed-eyed. 
Our only remote possession of importance is the Philip- 
pine Islands. They cost us more than we got out of 
them. We are wisely arranging to let them go. 


Do you see what I am driving at? 
Says this author: 


It is bound up in that term United—the United 
States, the United Nations, of America. I am not boast- 
ing about how big we are—any tin-pot patrioteer can do 
that. I am trying to emphasize with all my strength 
the idea that our 48 States should not be compared with 
a single nation in Europe. Iowa cannot go to war with 
Nebraska. New York cannot raise a tariff wall against 
Connecticut. In Europe there are 28 sovereign states, 
some of them equipped to go to war at the drop of a 
hat, every one of them with a double-decked, stream- 
lined, copper-riveted tariff wall around it. Everyone has 
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a different money system; most have different languages ; 
many have a full complement of armies, navies, gen- 
erals, ambassadors, bombers, big berthas, tanks, tor- 
pedoes, and unpaid war debts. In the night you can 
hear the slish of paper, as solemn obligations and treaties 
are torn up. 


Mr. Chase is very clever, I think, in his use of language, 
and he shows the difference in—I will use a word that I 
detest—ideologies. It ought never to be used. It ought not 
to be used in the sense in which it is used every day now, 
and it is utterly inappropriate; but everybody likes to use it, 
I presume because it has four syllables, so I will do so, too. 
The ideologies of Europe and ourselves are very different. 

In The Ramparts We Watch, by George Fielding Eliot, 
there are some things concerning airplanes which we ought 
to know. 


Is this force of 2,320 planes really sufficient for our 
needs? For dealing with raids, the answer must be yes. 
It will provide a striking force of about 1,000 planes, 
under a single command and capable of rapid concen- 
tration on either coast (for which additional bases must 
be made available) ; this can do all that can be done 
against raiding aircraft from ships, if supported in local 
defense by sufficient anti-aircraft artillery. It can direct 
a powerful attack against any enemy air base which 
may be established in the territory of our neighbors, 
or our own, before the enemy base can begin to function. 

The question of whether we shall within the foresee- 
able future be liable to air attack by direct flight across 
the oceans may be answered by a decided negative, as far 
as anything more than tip-and-run raids are concerned. 


Then he goes into an analysis of that, which I will not 
read. Sufficient unto the day. 

I have talked to the Senate longer than I had intended, 
and I beg the pardon of my colleagues for doing so. If I have 
been in the slightest degree discourteous to anyone, I beg his 
pardon for that; I have not intended to be. But this is a 
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subject, after all, which is very near and very dear to our 
hearts. 

Mr. President, I was here 21 years ago. I saw then men 
of stern judgment forced into a position they did not care 
to take. I saw then men who oftentimes had been in the 
forefront of fights—fights for human rights, for liberty; I 
saw them sadly and solemnly go the way they thought they 
ought not to go. That was 21 years ago. Today I showed 
a picture of the Committee on Military Affairs of the United 
States at that time to the present chairman of that com- 
mittee. The only ones in that picture who are still in the 
Senate were himself and myself. 

I am no longer a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, but 21 years ago it was that I used to listen from my 
seat over here—I have kept the same seat practically ever 
since—to a distinguished gentleman who then was United 
States Senator and has since passed away, who preached 
almost every day the Berlin-to-Baghdad axis, and who would 
show, absolutely and without the question of a doubt, how 
the Germans would go from Berlin to Baghdad and down 
into India, and how they would take India and then would 
take us—-I could never quite understand why. So he preached 
to us. So he preached to us day in and day out concerning 
that terrible calamity. 

We have now the same sort of calamity preached to us, are 
told that if we do not do something and do something enor- 
mous they will treat us in just the same fashion, by coming 
across all this water with their airships and bombing every 
city we have. 

I cannot imagine that that will be so. I am ready to do 
whatever may be necessary to insure that it shall not be so. 
But do not let yourselves be run off your feet by that sort of 
propaganda. Do not permit yourselves in this day to be 
taken from those things which you love and those things you 
desire and driven into a position you will regret in years to 
come having taken. Remember, remember, those of us of 
the older day who were driven into a fight during 1917 and 
1918, and we wish it had never occurred and had never been 
forced upon us. We wish we had never had to do that. I 
say to those now here: Do not be led off by this insidious 
propaganda. It is abroad in every miserable newspaper 
which owes its allegiance to the administration. Do not be 
led away from your own judgment, your own conscience, and 
the right of the matter. 

Here is a question which you can solve as well as anyone 
else. In this book from which I have just read that question 
is solved, and solved well. I cannot read you all the ex- 
cerpts from it this day, but you may have it for the asking, 
and you may be able to come to a conclusion for yourselves 
which will better satisfy your consciences than if you are 
run into a position you do not want to be driven to con- 
cerning any future war. 

Some here do not know what war is; some do. War is a 
terrible thing. War is an awful thing. War is something 
with which you do not want anything to do, unless it is 
necessary. Stand up, do your duty here, give what may be 
necessary to the United States Government with which it 
may be able to insure you in the future, and until this crisis 
is past. Stand up, and do not let yourselves be frightened 
into war. 

Oh, it would mean for you not only war abroad; it would 
mean for you at home what you do not want and do not like, 
but which you will have. It will mean for you dictatorship 
as surely as that we stand here; and we must avoid that, we 
must prevent it, we want to fight against it, and, if neces- 
sary, we want to die to prevent it. 
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